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Easter 


Words by the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. 


FULL. With spirit. 


— 


1. Lift your glad voi- ces in 
2.Glo- ry to God in full an-thems of joy, 


— 
tri- umph on high, For Je- sus hath ris- en, 
The be-ing He gave us death can - not 
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can - not die, For 
de-astroy, The 


and man 


be-ing He gave us death can. not de-stroy. Sad 


Je -sus hath ris-en, and man can- not die. Vain were the ter- rors that gath - ered 


a-round Him. And 


must part with to-mor-row, If 
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were the life we 


| short the do- min - ion of 
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tears were our birth-right and death were our end; But Je-~- sus hath cheered the dark val-ley of 


death and the grave; He burst from the fet-ters of dark-ness that bound Him, lic 


sor-row, But 


as- cend. 


Loud an- gels 
Lift, then, your voi - ces 


on High,— 
tri- umph on High,— 


“Je -sus hath ris -en, and man can-not die, 
Je - sus hath ris - en, and man” can- not die, 


ris-en. and man can- not die.” 
ris-en, and man shall not die. 


Sav - iour hath 
Je - sus hath 
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) | burst from the fet-ters of dark-ness that bound Him, Re-splend-ent in glo-ry, Re-splend-ent in glo- ry, 
‘ | Je sus hath cheered thedark val-ley of sor-row, And bade us im-mor-tal, Andbade us im- mor -tal to $ 
live and to save, to live and to save: : 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of thi paper will be 
wiknowledged in ita earliest subsequent tasuc. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vieing ua of any omission in Uiis respect. 
peneine memoranda of prices are desirable 
in ali cases. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & BON. 
Ward, Rev. J. C.—Insects Abroad............ 400 
WARD & DRUMMOND. 
ugh, Wayland, D. D.—Hints and Hel 
F.—In the Volume of the Book. 1W 
HARPER & BROS. 


Hildreth. Kichard. — History of the ,United 
Lawrence, Eugene.—Primer of American Lit- 
25 
Remusat. Paul de.—Memoirse of Madame de 
10 
Ward, Adolphus W.—Geoffrey Chaucer........ 
GEO. MUNRO & Co. 
Comfort, L. R.—Black 20 
Ebers, George —Uarda 2U 
Francillon, K. E.—Esther’s lu 
PHILLIPS & HUNT. 
Hurst, John F.. D. — Outlines of Church 


y 
McFarland, Young.—Menta! Culture..... 
Viucent, J.-H., D 

D. LOTHROP & Co. 
Brown, G. E.—Cheerful 


MAGAZINES, etc.— Amer can Art Review, Mag. 
of Art, Prang’s Easter (ards, Unitarian Keview, 
Ditson & CO's Music, Internationa! Keview, Sun- 
day School Library, Harper’s, Lippincott's, Home 
Miss’y, Young Ladies Journal, Savubath School Vis- 


itor, Roman Catholic «hurch, Popular science 
Monthly, Supervision of our Asylums for the In- 
sane. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Dr. Wm. H. Russell’s newspaper charges 
against certain regiments serving in the 
Transvaal are to be investigated. 

— Bishop White’s ** Memoirs of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States’’ are to 
be published by E. P. Dutton & Co. The 
work has been long out of print. 

—Six newspapers in North Carolina are 
edited by colored men, three in Louisiana, 
two in Tennessee, two in Texas, and one 
each in Virginia, Alabama and Mississippi. 

—The success of the *‘Oriental Church 
Magazine,” the organ in this country of the 
Russian Church, has been such that the 
price of it is to be reduced from 83.00 to 
$2.00. 

—The Rev. Dr. Beardsley, of New Haven, 
is ready to publish a life of Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Seabury, the first bishop of Connecticut, 
provided a sufficient number of subscribers 
can be obtained to cover the expense. The 
price will be $3.00. 

—The portfolio issues two of the etchings 
of Rembrandt, reproduced in fac-simuile 
by Durand’s process, ‘‘The Death of the 
Virgin” and ‘‘ The Three Trees.’’ These re- 
productions so closely resemble the origi- 
nals that it has been found necessary to 
stamp each copy, so as to prevent unscrupu- 
lous venders from selling them as originals, 

—This week the ‘‘Congregational Year 
Book for 1880” gives the general statistics of 
the churches of that denomination,including 
brief biographical memoranda of Congrega- 
tional ministers who have died during the 
past year; a record of church organizations, 
and important ministerial changes; a list of 
all the churches and munisters, classified ac- 
cording to States, with an accompanying 
list of Congregational ministers alphahbetic- 
ally arranged, as well as statistics of 
churches, such as membership, etc. 

—The Carters publish a cheaper edition— 
$7.50—of “Pool’s Annotatious upon the 
Bible,” three vols. His original synopsis 
criticorum was at the time a singular and 
striking monument to the industry and 
scholarship of a single man; it was the 
‘“*Lange’’ of that age; the Annotations” 
furnish for the English reader all that he 
will be likely to want of the larger work. 
And though it is true that modern criticism 
has supplanted some matter in this volume, 
and modern thought asks some questions 
which it does not answer, it nevertheless is 
and will always remain a valuable aid in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, and in 
one respect surpasses most of the modern 
commentaries; viz., in giving the connection 
and in treating the various books in their 
entirety rather than as a collection of iso- 
lated texts. 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TRANSATLANTIC NOVELS. 


Vol. L—CAPTAIN FRACASSE, by 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER, will be published in 
a few days. 

Of this book Henry James Jr. writes: “In 
this deligbtful work Gautier surpassed him 
self, and produced the mode! of picturesque ro- 
mances. ... Capitaine Fracasse ranks, 
in our opinion, witb the first works of imagi- 
nation produced in our day.” 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 


and all dealers. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


An eminent English authority recently 
pronounced SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 


“The Greatest Literary Success 
of the Century.” 


The New England Journal of Education 
says: *“‘ America may well be proud of such 


a magazine.”’ The Jllustrated London News 


60 | considers it ‘‘one of the marvels of the day.”’ 


The London Illustrated (Penny) Paper says: 
‘* With its inimitably finished gems of draw- 
and engraving, it is the wonder and admira- 
tion of the art-world.”’ 

The April number just issued ends the 
XIXth volume, which is exceptionally bril- 
iant. The New York Evening Post, Hartford 
Courant, and other a speak of the 
series by Eugene Schuyler on ** PETER THE 
GREAT,”’ as ‘‘the most notable event in 
modern magazine literature.”’ The style is 
so simple and yet so graphic that it interests 
not only men of letters but the young, and 
is read as a text-book in the schools. 

Rev. Dr. Eggleston writes of Mr. George 
W. Cable and his story, “‘THE GRANDIS- 
SIMES,” in SCRIBNER: “If Cable can hold 
that gait the rest of us who write American 
stories must surrender to him. What a 
superb piece of work it is!’’ 

f **‘ Louisiana,” the new novelette by 
Mrs. Burnet, the Cincinnati Commercial 
says, ‘It promises to be as inimitable as 
‘“That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.”’ 

SCRIBNER’S is the only American period- 
ical tbat has as yet established a large cir- 
ulation abroad; the edition in England 
being 10,500. It now enters upon its second 
decade, and the work of winning a second 
hundred thousand at home. Its readers 
to-day are estimated at more than half a 
million. 

SCRIBNER for April contains an illustrated 
article by Theo. L. De Vinne (printer of the 
magazine), on Wood-Cut Printing, which is 
of great interest; the Jast of Mr. Roe’s pa- 
pers on ** Success with Small Fruits,” with 
twenty-four charming illustrations ; ‘Eighty 
Miles in Indiana Caverns,’’ with illustra- 
tions; *‘ The Orchestra of To-day,” by Sid- 
ney Lanier, etc., etc. 

Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 

All new subscribers after this date who 
take the back numbers, beginning November 
last, will receive instead of the six unbound 
numbers the bound volume, November, ’79, 
to April, ’80, (containing all of ‘* Success 
with Small Fruits,” and the ing chap- 
ters of ** Peter the Great,” “* The Grandis- 
simes,”’ and Louisiana”), without extra 
charge. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON 


Have Just Published: 
NEW UNABRIDGED EDITION 


Hallam Complete Works, 


With new Table of Contents and In- 
dexes, Printed at the University 
Press, Cambridge, from large 
type, on laid tinted paper, in 
6 vols., crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in extra 
cloth, put up in a 
meat box. 


PRICE$7.50 PER SET. Reduced from $17.50 


THIS 


Standard Edition of Hallam 


COMPRISING: 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

LAND, 2 vols. 

MIDDLE AGES—(state of Europe in Middle 

Ages), 2 vols. 

INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE OF 

EUROPE, 2 vols.., 

AVERAGES NEARLY 800 
PAGES IN EACH VOL, and 
is sold at the EXCEEDINGLY 
LOW PRICE OF $7.50 PER 
SET (formerly published in 10 
Vols, at $17.50). IT WILL 
COMMEND ITSELF TO ALL 
FOR PERSONAL USE AND 
FOR LIBRARIES. 


OF ENG- 


Copies sent by express or post, expenses 
prepaid by the publishers. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway. New York. 


MR. BEECHER’S WORKS 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Publishers and Booksellers 
37 Parx Row, New Yor«. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF GEIKIE’S 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The Life and Words of Christ. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. A new 
and cheap edition, printed from the 
same stereotype plates as the fine illus- 
trated edition. Complete in one volume, 
octavo, 1,258 pages. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 
This ia the only cheap edition of Geikie’s Life 
of Chriat that contains the copious notes of the 


author, the marginal references, and an Index. 
In its present form it is a marvel of pness. 


II. 


Memoirs of Madame de Re- 


musat. | 
VOLUME THIRD. 


8vo. Paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


The third volume completes these remarka- 
ble memoirs, the interest of wbich is unflag- 
ging to the end. “They afford,”’ says the 
* Atlantic Monthly,’ “a perfect mine of in- 
formation about what we may call the local 
color of the First Empire.”’ 


The three volumes complete. Paper 
covers. 8vo. Price, $1.50. 
UL 


Rodman the Keeper : 


SOUTHERN SKETCHES. By Con- 
STANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 1 Vol 
2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The stories and sketches in the magazines 
by Constance Fenimore Woclson have long 
attracted the attention of critical readers as 
something very unique and remarkable in 
their way. For several years past Miss Wool- 
son has resided in the Southern States, and 
the experience there gatbered bas appeares in 
a series of character stories whicb have com- 
manded wide attention. These storics bave 
been gathered in the present volume, which, 
in their collected form, will be certain to 
greatiy extend the reputation of their autbor. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any volume 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 and 5 Bonp Srreer, New Yorx. 


The Life of Christ. 


BY CANON FARRAR. 
i2me. 502 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 
2 vols. 8vo. With Notes and Appendix, $4.00. 
200,000 copies of this remarkable book have 
been sold in England and this country, and it 
is now furnished, in an attractive and durable 
form, at a price within the reach of all. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


“The equal of St. NicHoLas in its own 
field has never been ee in any lan- 
Herald. 

The Hartford Courant says: “ It is one of 
the reassuring things about the condition of 
literary taste in this country that the Sr. 
NICHOLAS is the favorite (children’s) - 
zine and has a large and steadily increasing 
circulation.” 

The London Spectator has pronounced Sr. 
NICHOLAS ‘“‘the best of ch n’s maga- 
zines.” 

April number now ready. 

Price $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


For the Portfolio, Scrap-Book, 
Framing, or for Illustration, 


OUR LIST COMPRISES OVER 


800 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, 


a@aNCLUDING 
Historians, Poets, Artists, Statesmen, 
Historic and Ideal Pictures, 
etc., etc., 


and embracing portraits of nearly every distin- 
guished man of the past and present cent- 
ury, and copies of many fine paintings and engrav- 


ings. 
fhe engravings are printed on fine, heavy paper, 
10x12 inches, and can be sent by mail or express, pre- 
aid. We furnish neat cloth cases or portfelies, 
olding from ten to filty engravings 
erevings, 10 cents each; Portfolios, 
plain, 30) cents each: Yrortfolios, for presentation, 
nicely finished, 6) cents each: Twelve Engravings, $1; 
rwesty Engravings, $1.50; One Hundred Engravings, 


Be” Above will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
ings and Portfolio. 


CATALOGUES TO ANY ADDRESS, Send tage 
stamp for Catalogue 


gE. R. PELTON, Py isher, N. ¥. 


Vou. No. 12. 


e ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S 
LIGHT of the WORLD, 


PRICE $2.00. 


A fine Oratorio, and the latest work of the 
kind of the distinguished composer. Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth, Bethany, and Jerusalem are the 
scenes included. Now begin to prepare this 
great work for performance next Autumn. 


Valuable Large Collections of Piano Music. 


Each book has from 200 to 250 pages, and costs 
$2.00 in Boards and $2.50 in Cloth. 


Gems, 43 pieces, moderately 
cult, 


Gems of the Dance, 79 of the best Waltzes, 
etc. 

Gems of Strauss, 8 splendid Strauss pieces, 

Pianoforte Gems, 100 pieces. Great variety, 

Home Circle, Vol. 1. 170 easy pieces. 


” “ 2. 142 pieces, 22 for 4 
hands. 


Parlor Music, Vol. 1. easy pieces, 
Creme dela Creme,Vo!.1. 4) difficult pieces 
Fountain of Gems, ‘7 easy Piano pieces, 
Welcome Home, 70 
Pearls of Melody. ™ pieces, medium dif- 
culty. 
Pilanist’s Album, 102 pieces. Fine collection. 
The above 14 nooks contain nearly all the pop- 
ular piano pieces ever published. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


IN RESPONSE TO THE URCENT 
POPULAR DEMAND, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


will iswe, AP id, a Book 
IN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS, 


By Mesers.Lowry and Deane. 


HIS work will also contain contributions 
from many other well known and popular 
Sunday Schoo! Song writers, and wil! excel in 


Pleasing and Useful Songs and Hymns 
OF GREAT VARIETY. 


Notwithstanding the enormous rise in paper 
and all other msteriais used in manu- 
facturing books, 

Biglow & Main. will still adhere to their 
old established and popular price: 


$30 per 100 copies in boards. 


te" A Single Specimen Copy sent in paper 
covers pe’ eramination, as soon as published, on 
receipt of 25 centa. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


Newest and Best. 


The Sunday-School Hymnal. 


By the Rev. F. P. PARKER, D. D. 
Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 


| recent collections deserves first examina. 
tion."’—(S. 8S. Times. 

“A sign of reaction from hitherto prevalent trash.” 
— N.Y. Independent. 

“A much more choice collection than we have lately 
seen.’’—Illus. Chris. Weekly. 


=" A sample copy will be sent to any Sun- 
day-School Superintendent who wil! adopt, if 
approved, on receipt of Nine Cents in stamps 
by the Publishers. 


A. 5. BARNES & CO., 


111 & 113 William St., N. ¥. 
AUTHORIZED REPRINTS OF 


The British Quarterly, London Quar- 
terly, Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews, and Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Review. 


These Reprints, which have been established 
upward of forty years, present the best foreign pert 

icala ip convenient without abride 
ment or alteration. Terms of subscription (inciad- 
ing postage): ~ Review. #8 
year; Blackwood and any one Keview, $7; Blact- 
wood and two Reviews, $'0; Blackwood and three 
Reviews. $14; any two Reviews. $7; any tnree Ke- 
views, $10; the fuur Reviews, $:2: Black wood and 
the four Reviews, $15—less than half the price of the 
English editions. New subscribers for is) may 
have without charge the numbers for the /ast 
quarter of 1879 of any of those periodicals thst 
they may subscribe for. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
41 Barclay Street, N. Y- 


for Sunday Schoo! and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
oung People & Children. Catalogue 


Y 
sent tu any Op 
tion. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers. New York. 


UR SELECT LIST sent free. New Depart 
ure Book and Pub. Co., Batavia, N. Y. 


SK for Translation. Legouve’ 
nabridged, with Portrait and Notes. 6 pages, 
12mo. Cloth 1 & HAF- 


CLAXTON, REMSE} 
FELFINGER, Philadelphia, Publishers. 
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sale by us at the mowing reduced prices (by 
mail free): 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT (Sermons.) 
0 
LECTURE-ROOM FA LK 
st A (Fine portrait).... 
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Che Outlook. 


Fuller advices afford some explanation of the 
English issues, and the ground of the Tory hopes. 
Some time since the Home Rule party announced 
that in every borough in which the Irish vote was 
large enough to turn the scale it should be given 
only to such candidates as would promise a vote 
in Parliament for an inquiry as to the desirability 
of an Irish representative body. In Liverpool, 
where the Irish vote numbers ten thousand, Lord 
Ramsay consented to these terms, and despite the 
Irish vote was beaten by an overwhelming major- 
ity. This was partly due doubtless to English 
prejudice against every form of Home Rule— 
which is very strong; but it was also partly due to 
a wholesome condemnation of alliances and bar- 
gains for votes of any and every sort. The Home 
Rulers bave learned a lesson, and have resolved 
to demand no more pledges; but Lord Beacons- 
field has seized his opportunity and has based his 
demand for a re-election on this alliance between 
English Liberals and Irish Home Rulers for a 
‘‘dismemberment of the Empire.” It takes a 
great many lessons to teach politicians, whether 
English or American, that courageous convictions 
are better ammunition in a political campaign 
than bargaining alliances. If the Liberals really 
believe in the right of local self-government for 
Ireland—as they ought to—they might win a bat- 
tle in time, if not immediately, on that platform ; 
but to agree for the sake of catching votes toa 
policy which they are not willing openly to de- 
fend is sure to lose more votes than it can gain. 
Mr. Gladstone has gone to the North of England 
to conduct his own campaign in person; and it is 
said that the demand for seats wherever he speaks 
is so great that it is impossible to accommodate 
half of those who come to hear him. Mr. Parnell 
has arrived at Queenstown; not a few Irish votes 
may depend upon his political counsels. 


The appointment of Genera! Melikoff as dictator 
of all the Russias—for this is his virtual position 
—seems to be a step toward larger liberty; it real- 
ly looks as though he bad been appointed not so 


much because the Emperor was afraid of the Ni- 
hilists as because he hesitated to inaugurate in 
person a campaign against the Bureaucracy. At 
all events the new dictator has abandoned the at- 
tempt to prevent explosion by sitting on the safe- 
ty-valve, and is instead letting the steam blow 
off. He has removed several of the more obnox- 
ious military officers; has invited the co-operation 
of the local councils in an effort to secure the 
protection of society and the well-being of the 
Empire; bas announced a removal of the restric- 
tions upon the press; and is reported to be giving 
his personal attention to the investigation of some 
of the abuses which have provoked and intensified 
the Nihilist agitation. Destroying the despotism 
of the Bureaucracy, the worst despotism that 
ever cursed a Christian nation, is the real remedy 
for Nihilism; if General Melikoff can do that he 
will be entitled to be enrolled among the great 
emancipators of his race; and it looks as though 
that were the task on which he is ivclined to 
enter. The Nihilist committee have issued a 
printed card disavowing his attempted assassina- 
tion. 


Mr. Kearney has been sentenced toa fine ofa 
thousand dollars and six monthsin the peniten- 
tiary. He has appealed to the Supreme Court; 
but as there is no question as to either the facts 
or the law, and as the sentence is in the discretion 
of the Court, it is difficult to see how this appeal 
can render him any other service than a possible 
delay. The sentence is the best possible evidence 
of the collapse of the riotous element in San Fran- 
cisco and the strength of the law-and-order ele- 
ment. Some of the Eastern papers are talking 
about a pardon from the Governor lest Mr. 
Kearuey shall get the reputation of a martyr. A 
pardon in such a case would be a great mistake, 
because it would be a miscarriage of justice; it 
would be simply a continuance of the weak-kneed 
policy which has been tried so long and with so 
disastrous results. The community in California 
has tried grass quite long enough; it is high time 
for stones. 


The cause of woman suffrage moves slowly—but 
it moves. In Wisconsin a joint resolution has 
passed both Houses of the Legislature almost 
unanimously, conferring suffrage upon wives and 
widows of twenty-one or over; why maiden ladies 
should be denied the ballot and bachelors should 
possess it we do not know. Though this resolution 
can only have the effect to submit to the public 
the question whether they will amend their Con- 
stitution, its passage by so decisive a majority is 
an indication of public sentiment in the State. It 
puts the men in a quandary, however; for gal- 
lantry equally forbids a man from forcing the duty 
and burdens of suffrage on a woman who does not 
want it or from refusing the privilege of suffrage 
to one who does. The blundering Legislature of 
New York Siate has, by its law professedly con- 
ferring the right of suffrage on women in school 
elections, only succeeded in expressing its good 
will toward the cause. The law provides that 
‘**no person shall be deemed as ineligible to serve 
as any school officer or to vote at any school meet- 
ing by reason of sex who has the other qualifica- 
tions now required by law.” But in many of the 
districts of the State the School Commissioners 
are not school officers in the eye of the law—the 
law having a curious eye and seeing many matters 
in odd lights; and, further, the only persons al- 
lowed to vote at school meetings are such as own 
or hire real estate in the district or are authorized 
to vote at town meetings; and under our present 
Constitution only male citizens are authorized to 
vote at town meetings. Women can henceforth be 
elected on school boards in most of the districts of 
the State; but apparently the number of women 
that can vote is at present very limited, and is 
likely to remain so until the State Constitution is 
amended. 


The New York State Legislature is making its 
annual endeavor to regulate taxation. It pro- 


poses to repeal the law giving a partial exemp- 
tion to clergym>n. This is right. If a elergy- 
man is rich enough to own taxable property he is 
rich enough to pay his quota for its protection. 
It proposes to reduce the exemption of church 
property so that only $10,000 belonging to any one 
church shall be exempted. This is alsoright. The 
State can well afford to exempt from taxation a 
struggling church in a poor community; to tax 
such a church is really to compel a body of men 
who are already taxing themselves heavily to 
benefit the community to pay an additional tax 
for the privilege of doing so. But there is no 
good reason why wealthy corporations who own 
great cathedral properties should be exempt from 
taxation on property which is quite as mucha 
spiritual luxury as a public benefit. In other 
words, club churches ought to pay a tax like any 
other club. But we should like to see any good 
reason stated in defense of the proposed tax of one- 
quarter per cent. on savings banks deposits and two 
per cent. on the gross income of insurance com- 
panies. Savings banks aud life insurance com- 
panies are the poor man’s investments; a tax on 
the depositsof the one and the income of the other 
is a tax on the class least able to pay it; the propo- 
sition looks very like a ‘‘ strike,” and we expect 
to see the plan either abandoned or greatly modi- 
fied after the corporations thus threatened have 
had time to ‘‘come down.” We hope the suspi- 
cion does the Legislature injustice; but, unhap- 
pily, the New York Legislature is not above 
suspicion. The too hasty bill for reducing all fares 
on the Elevated roads to five cents has been lost 
in the Senate. Thisisasit should be. But if the 
companies are wise they will make friends of the 
public, by voluntary concessions to public senti- 
ment, before another session of the Legislature. 


The Salvation Army—at least the particular 
detachment in this city—may be as brave as lions 
and as harmless as doves, but it certainly is not 
as wise as serpents. A very reasonable ordinance 
of the city forbids preaching in the streets; for 
the streets are made for travel, not for public 
assemblages. The Mayor, whois appointed to see 
that the city ordinances are observed, not to 
suspend them at his discretion, refuses to set this 
one aside; whereupon Commissioner Railton has 
issued an extraordinary order commanding the 
Mayor, in the name of the Lord, to violate his 
official obligations and give the streets to the 
Commissioner for his congregations. The Mayor 
treats this order with well-deserved contempt; 
and the amused public look on to see what meas- 
ures the prophet of the Lord will take to secure 
ubedience to the Lord’s orders. We recommend 
the Commissioner to study prayerfully Jeremiah 
xxiii., 21. Let us add that as to street preach- 
ing the example of Christ and the Apustles is 
against the Commissioner. There is no instance 
of their preaching in a street to the obstruction 
of travel and the inconvenience of the public. 
Christ preached in synagogues or in the Temple, 
in private houses, and in the fields in the country, 
whither his congregation followed him from the 
towns and villages. Paul preached in the syna- 
gogues so long as they were open to him; and 
when they were closed, in the market-places, which 
in the Grecian cities were set apart for public 
assemblages of all sorts, or in private houses, At 
Athens he confined bimself to personal conversa- 
tion with individuals or small groups antil the 
public interest grew apace and he was invited to 


Mars’ Hill, the great gathering-place of the city; - 


at Corinth he preached in the private house of a 
believing Gentile; at Ephesus he procured a build- 
ing, either an abandoned schoolroom or a private 
house; at Troas he conducted service in the upper 
dining hall of a friend. The Apostles did not 
substitute piety for common sense; the two work 
well in harness together. Christ bids bis servants 
go out into the highways and hedges to compel 
the poor, the halt and the blind to come in to the 
feast; but he does not bid them spread the feast 
in the highways nor under the hedges. 
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The best of all charities are those which help 
the poor by teaching them how to help themselves. 
Such a one is that known as the Kitchen Garden, 
the object of which is to instruct the children of 
the poor in the art of housekeeping in all its vari- 
ous phases, This charity began in 1876 in a com- 
paratively small way in connection with the Wil- 
son Industrial School in this city. It has gradually 
extended till now there are ten such classes in the 
city. Similar Kitchen Gardens have been organ- 
ized in Hoboken, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, and plans are perfected for the in- 
auguration of the same sort of housekeeping 
schools in Providence, Albany, Allegheny City, 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. The method has even 
been adopted abroad; there is a Kitchen arden 
in Belfest, Ireland, started as a vacation work by 
an American lady last summer. To the children 
such a school is the best kind of recreation—that 
a cooking stove is the most delightful toy for a 
little girl all wise mothers long since found out— 
and the instructors are, we believe, in all cases 
volunteer young ladies, who learn in the process 
asmuch as their pupils. A meeting of those in- 
terested in the movement was held last week at a 
private bouse in this city to form an organization 
to be called the Kitchen Garden Association. 
Further information can be obtained as to meth- 
ods, etc.. by addressing Miss Grace H. Dodge, 262 
Madison Ave., the secretary of the society. 


An important decision has been recently ren- 
dered in the Supreme Court of Michigan, which 
unanimously decided that a subscription made on 
Sunday in aid of the purchase of a church is not 
in violation of the Sunday laws, prohibiting works 
except of charity and necessity, and making con 
trac‘s for all works except such void. The court 
holds that the support of public worship is a 
work of charity, and that promises made in sup- 
port of it can be enforced in courts of law. 


Avother illustration of the inclination of the 
present Pope to apply common sense to the affairs 
of the Papal Church is afforded by the latest 
news from Belgium. It is reported that the 
Belgian bishops have been instructed by the 
Vatican to take part in the fétes in honor of 
the 50th anniversary of Belgianindependence, and 
to allow all children who may be attending pub- 
lic schools at the time to take their first com- 
munion without objection. The parish priests 
will be instructed to take energetic measures to 
afford religious instruction to the children of their 
parishes, If this report is true the views of the 
Belgian bishops for war have been quieted by 
more peaceful views from higher authority. 


The following letter, addressed in duplicate 
to the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher and the Rev. Dr. John Hail, 
through the American Legation in Constantinople, 
by the Famine Committee under the auspices of 
the Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople, needs 
no introduction from us: 


**The late war has had a cruel effect upon the Armenian 
districts of Van, Aleshgerd and Bayazid. These places, 
being tbe scene of action for the two contending armies 
and subjected to all the ravages which war can bring upon 
a country, have bad their homes ruined, and their 
agricultura] implements, though of the rudest kind, have 
been destroyed, and now famine lays its deadly fangs 
upon the poor inhabitants. In looking westward for 
assistance at this hour of need, we are gratefully en- 
couraged by the oft-time practiced acts of philanthropy of 
America. America—which has done and is doing much 
in the East to elevate the people materially, morally, and 
intellectually. May we hope that you will kindly bring 
the present situation of the sufferers to the notice of your 
people and friends there, that we may have from them a 
helping hand extended to us, to be united with what little 
we can do in our Capital. What assistance you may be 
pleased to render will not only belp save thousands from 
actual starvation now, but also procure for them seeds, to 
avoid greater misery in the coming year. There is already 
organized here, under the auspices of the Armenian Patri- 
arch, Monseigneur Nerses, a Committee for the Relief of 
the Sufferers from Famine im Armenia. AJ] assistance 
can be sent either through the American Minister, 
Hon. Horace Maynard, or directly to the Committee for 
distribution. 

‘“* We are yours with great respect, 
SEROUPE GULBENKIAN, Pres. of the Committee. 
B T. SHASHAN, Sec’y of the Committee. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb. 3, 1880.” 

Simultaneously with this Jetter there reached us 
an appea! frow Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, ex-President of 


Robert College, in which he writes us that a gen- 


tleman of Tarrytown, N. Y., hearing of this dis- | they may work and for what pay. It lies in mak- 


tress, has given the 8200 he was about to spend in 
a visit to Florida to relieve the suffering, and will 
forego the visit. He adds: 

‘*Perhaps others may be moved to help a people that bas 

never before sent over the waters its cry of distress. The 
moral influence of aid sent in Christian sympathy from a 
far distant land is great and invaluable. It makes the 
despairing feel that they are not abandoned, and they are 
saved by bope.” 
Phelps, Stokes & Co., 45 Wall Street, New York 
City, will take charge of any contributions that 
may be made for thése sufferers, and the aid can 
be sent immediately to Constantinople by tele- 
graph. Mr. Ward, the Treasurer of the American 
Board, is receiving aid to be distributed through 
the missionaries; but the distress is greater than 
their field. 


THE PIANO WAR. 


N the present struggle between the piano man- 
ufacturers of New York city and their work- 
men, ove of the bitterest struggles between employer 
and employed that we have yet seen here, both 
parties have appealed to the public; a healtby fact, 
since it indicates a recognition on the part of 
both of the power of enlightened public sentiment; 
but both parties are so undeniably in the wrong 
that neither has nor can bave the public sympathy. 
The workingmen are organized in trades unions, 
which is their undoubted right; and they employ 
these unions to compel an increase of wages by 
unitedly refusing to work for less than such sum 
as may be fixed by its officers, which is also their 
right; but they bave also employed these unions 
to dictate to the employers the number of appren- 
tices that may be empluyed, the wages that may 
be paid, the foremen that may be retained, etc. ; 
in other words, without hazarding any property, 
or having any to hazard, they claim the right to 
determine its direction and employment; a palpa- 
ble act of despotism. On the other hand, the 
workingmen in one factory, that of Steinway’s 
Sons, baving struck, the rest of the manufuact- 
urers have combined and shut up their shops 
against all union men; though needing the work, 
and abundantly able to pay for it, they refuse to 
do so unless the workmen surrender their right to 
organize in unions for mutual benefit and protec- 
tion. Andthis is equally an act of despotism. If 
long since the capitalists had possessed the cour- 
age to employ what apprentices and other work- 
men they chose, and defied the strikers, they 
would have bad the entire sympathy of the com- 
munity on their side, and in protecting the rights 
of apprentices they would have protected them- 
selves; they have postponed the controversy only 
to make it more bitter and prolonged when it 
comes. 

Underlying all these contests lies the funda- 
mental question whether capital shall employ 
labor or labor shall employ capital. The indus- 
trial systems of the past have all been organ- 
ized on the former basis; and most political 
economists assume that this is the only basis, But 
it is certain that we are passing through a transi- 
tion in this respect, and that in the fature, per- 
haps in the near future, a great many industries 
will be placed on the other basis, the laborers 
not hired by capitalists, but hiring and paying 
the highest market price for the necessary capital. 

It is really for this that the workingmen are 
fighting. True, they do not know what they are 
fighting for. Neither did the common people of 
England know what they were fighting for when, 
in the days of Simon de Muntfort, they ranged 
themselves under his banner against the king; 
nor, again, the army of ‘‘tapstersand serving men” 
who first gathered about the standard of the 
Long Parliament, in the opening of the revolu- 
tion which cost Charles I. his bead. In the great- 
est campaigns the hardest fighters often do not 
kvow for what they are fighting. 

Greater is the pity; for if the workingmen could 
forecast the future they would not need to wan- 
der fifty years in the wilderness when the Prom- 
ised Land is so close athband. The road to inde- 
pendence lies not through bondage to trades’ 
unions, a despotism far worse than that of capital. 
It lies not through bull-dozing both the present 
owners of capital, by attempting to dictate to 
them whom they may employ, and industrious 
workingmen, by dictating to them what hours 


ing themselves capitalists by honest industry, by 
careful econowy, by wise management; in a word, 
by thrift. But that is a lesson which probably 
can only be learned in the school of bitter experi- 
ence, and so at last, out of even this strike, good 
—in an unexpected way—may come to both em- 
ployer and employed. 


FUNERAL SERMONS. 


E are almost ready to offer the prayer, con- 
cerning them, of the Revolutionary preacher 
for kings: ‘‘ May we have po more of them.” 

There may be exceptional cases where a sermon 
or oration may be quite fitting, in view of the 
death of one pre-eminently useful and prominent; 
but the inevitable sermon or long address at every 
funeral, we are glad to believe, is going more and 
more out of fashion. It is a great and useless 
drain upon a minister’s energy and power. It is 
no wonder a pastor in one of our cities who had 
attended sixty funerals in sixty days went home 
and died. 

There is great danger that a minister with strong 
sympathies, in deference to the sorrow of the 
bereaved, may be tempted in speaking of the dead 
to say what, unconsciously to himself, may undo 
the pulpit teaching of years. By eulogy of the 
dead more than one minister has been charged 
with preaching graceless men into heaven—some- 
times not unjustly. Much of what is said on such 
occasions is as misplaced and, in its effect, as un- 
truthful as many a tombstone inscription. 

Impressions are made out of barmony with con- 
sistent maintenance of Scriptural truth. To be 
silent concerning the impenitent dead were far 
wiser than the indiscriminate euloey so common, 
even though such silence may offend and cause 
bitterness. 

When a notoriously bad man dies his friends 
are generally strenuous fora ‘‘ first class funeral.” 
They must have a sermon, and bring dead to 
church the mao who never came when living. 

Is it not time that a service so useless and bur- 
densome should be done away and a more simple 
service of prayer and Scripture reading take the 
place? Or, if we must retain the address, may 
there not be wisely a more faithful and consistent 
discharge of the duty? 

Far better were it to speak as one fearless 
preacher, who over the body of one slain by strong 
drink warned the mourners of the frightful issue 
of intemperance, than another clergyman who at 
the funeral of a notoriously wicked young man 
gave out as his text ‘‘ Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints.” 

** Consistency is a jewel,” even at funeral. 

The solemn verities of time and eternity do not 
change, though sorrow’s tears may blind men to 
their stern reality. 


THE NEED OF MEDITATION, 


N Edwin Arnold’s beautiful account of the life 
of Buddha, that great teacher, after many 
wanderings and long searching after truth in pen- 
ances, in fastings, and in works of piety, finds it 
at last in the silence and solitude of the midnight 
bour under the Tree. This incident illustrates a 
factin spiritual experience which Christians in this 
busy Western world too often overlook. Spiritual 
growth follows the analogy of natural growth; it 
must be symwetrical or itisimperfect. The East- 
ern races are profoundly meditative. It isno acci- 
dent that the religious faiths of men, human and 
inspired, are all of Oriental origin. It is safe to say 
that, considered merely as a literary expression of 
a profound experience, the Buok of Job could only 
have been written by an Oriental. Carlyle’s essay 
on Mohammed sets out with admirable emphasis 
and clearness the character and the conditions of 
Eastern life which develop profound thought- 
fulness and make men great, not by action but by 
reflection. Restless seas favor quick voyages, but 
only a deep calm creates a second heaven, 
matching star with star. 

The East, by exaggeration of its natural ten- 
dency, fails on the side of action; the West, by a 
similar exaggeration of its active energies, fails on 
the side of meditation. We forget that a man’s 
real greatness is in his character rather than in 
his works. Fruitfulness is the sign of vitality, 
not its cause. We lay too much emphasis on 
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work and not enough on that spiritual vitality 
which is the inspiring cause of all lasting achieve- 
ments. Pushing, scheming, measuring success by 
visible results, teaching our children to do scme- 
thing rather than to be something, we develop a 
spiritual character that we take to be fruitful 
when it is only restless. It is not without cause 
that recent years bave recorded the sad fall of so 
many active church workers. Multiplied meet- 
ings, charities and the various forms of religious 
activity are the invariable accompaniments of 
spiritual life, but they must be the expression of 
an ioner life, not its equivalent. 

Activity without thought produces a sterile style 
of miod which never rises out of the routine of 
its labors into that cowmunion which keeps au 
open road between the soul aad God and perpet- 
ually re-enforces its imperfect strength with the 
divine power. No man ever touched his fellow- 
men profoucdly in their spiritual natures without 
having himself come very near to the Father in 
some personal and secret way. Who has not gone 
from his labors to the bedside of some helpless 
child of God whose ripe experience and profound 
grasp of spiritual things made the working 
life seem barren and uofruitful in comparison? 
Working, giving—any form of external activity— 
is easier than that growth in the knowledge and 
mastery of divine thiogs which is the real out- 
come of the highest Christian living, and not a 
few, consciously or unconsciously, accept these as 
the easier way into the kingdom of heaven. It 
was not the Master’s way. There is no more 
striking feature of Christ's teaching than the em- 
phasis he lays on character as contrasted with 
the endless religious routine of the Pharisees, To 
enter into the mysteries of the spiritual life and 
to know God at first band, and not through the 
testimony of others, men just often go apart, as 
he did, and in silence and solitude commune with 
the Father face to face. 

There are many features of the English Estab- 
lished Church that do not commend themselves to 
our progressive life, but the devout and meditative 
spirit which flads so many illustrations in that 
ancient communion is a thing to be earnestly 
sought after. Tradition, church usage and a 
careful ordering of the winistry very much cir- 
cumscribe the activities of church members, and 
much of the vigor which we put into all sorts of 
religious eaterprises seems to be turned in-vard 
and to produce as its fruit a peculiarly ripe and 
beautiful type of character. The best devotional 
literature of our day bas come from Eoglish pens. 
Sucb books as those of the Hares, of Dean Gold- 
bourn, of Maurice and Robertson and Stanley, 
what repose of soul, what deep and vivid ex- 
periences, what beautiful and natural forms of 
piety they present! 

We need more of this meditative spirit, which 
makes itself rich by drawing from the event: of 
life their spiritual teaching and enriches others 
by an activity which is its natural overflow. Our 
meetings, our Sunday-schools, our charities are 
not too numerous, but they ought to be cultivated 
not as ends but as the chanuels through which 
the full currents of a deep spiritual life are always 
being poured out to heal and redeem a struggling 
and sorrowing world. 


NOTES. 


The Christian Union sends an Easter salutation this 
week to its readers in poetry and prose. In the 
former department Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt contrib- 
utes the story of a child's loving act, told with that 
graceful poetic sense and tender appreciation of 
child life which all the readers of ‘Wide Awake” 
recognize in her editorial work; while M. G. W., who 
will be identifie'l as the author of the stirring appeal 
to John G. Whittier published some months siuce, 
shows how the Easter service may appeal alike to the 
troubled and the indifferent beart. Of the prose 
articles, Mr. Beecher’s Easter Thoughts will be found 
helpful and comforting to those whose observance of 
the day must be tLat of the inpver sanciuary; Mr. Hen- 
dereon’s sketch supplies some interesting information 
about old customs which were linked to the season; 
the conclusion of Mr. McCormick’s story extri- 
cates the heroine from her difficult position and 
points a decided Easter moral, which Aunt Pa 
tience empbasizes in her kindly correspondence; 
while the sketch by H. W. M. gracefully intermin- 
gles truth with fancy. Outside of the seasonable 
element, our readers will find the promised paper on 
French Art by Mrs. Champney, which presents, in a 
familiar and intelligible way, a good deal of initorma- 
tion about some of the most prominent of modern 


painters; a picturesque account by the Rev. A. J. 
Lyman of the great Evangelistic work being done in 
France, which appropriately supplements the story 
told last week by Mr. Bonham of the work in England; 
a letter from our well-informed Washington corre- 
spondent, forecasting the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency; and a report by Mr. Thwing of the 
last conversation at Joseph Cook’s, upon the subject 
of Woman Suffrage. 


It bas always been a theory with a certain class of 
writers that an aristocracy was necessary for the © e- 
velopment of art and for great public enuterprises. 
We have as yet few private picture galleries in this 
country, but there is little doubt tbat io the near fu- 
‘ure we shall be the largest buyers of pictures in the 
world, as we already are of books. Our colleges rep- 
resent the muutficence of private benefactors, and the 
channels of generosity amung us seem tu be so deep 
and wide that there is no reason to doubt that our 
colleges and uuiversities in the course of a few dec- 
ades will rival those of Eur: pe in their resources. 
The money of American private citizens has tound 
its way to the heart of Africa and pevetrated the 
perilous circle of the arctic seas, and only last week 
we noted Mr. Lorillard’s gift for ex ploratians in Mex- 
ivo aud Yucatan. The Obelisk will shurtly be set up 
in thiscity at the expense ofa privatecitizew. Ifmoney 
is sometimes uved for vulgar display inAmeética, older 
coun: ries are not strangers to the same Yack of good 
sense and good taste. As a matter of fact our mer- 
chant princes promise to develop all the generous 
traits of their titled friends in the o!d world without 
that selfish instinct that made greaj gifis for public 
works 80 often the means of family aggrandizement. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold has been discussing inter- 
national copyright with his usual grace and keenness. 
‘There isa breach of delicacy,” he says, “in reprint. 
ing tbe foreigner's poem without his consent; there is 
no breach of houesty.” He does not recognize the 
author's ownership of his creation as resting in na- 
tural right; it depends on th. consent of society. 
This view will not meet with favor in all quarters, 
but what Mr.Arnold says on the practical question is 
wise and just. He does not make common cause 
with the Euglish publishers; on the contrary, he 
thinks the high price of English booksa misfortune 
to the cau-e of good literature, and he strongly favors 
the American system which produces good books at 
very low rates. ‘“ The Americans ougbt not to sub- 
mit to our system of dear books: I am sure they will 
not, and asa lover of civilization I should be sorry, 
though Iam an author, if they did.” He urges that 
the English author should be protected but not the 
English book-maker. From the justice of this view 
few will dissent, and most readers will unite in his piea 
that while literature is made cheap it should pot be 
tawdry, nor “iguoble in aspect.” 


The vexed questivon of woman's sphere is settling 
itself as clear-signted observers saw it must from the 
beginving. Just as rapidly as women fit themselves 
for places in the working world and seek them they 
will get them. The success of the New York Exc*ange 
for Woman's Work 1s a striking illustration that 
nothing stands in tbe way of woman’s enterprise 
which sbe cannot overcome when she adopts practi- 
cal methods. The Woman's Exchange was established 
two years ago, andits business bas steadily increased 
from the start. It has received 16,000 articlesand sent 
$22,646.94 to its consignors. Its attractive rooms have 
already become too straitened, and the managers 
are considering the advisibility of securing larger 
quarters. This enterprise has served as a medium of 
exchange between the public and a large class of 
women whose fine ta-te and artistic «kill would other- 
wise be of no practical service to them. 


Some New York ladies bave been doing a good work 
during the past year by establishing and carrying a 
free circulating library. We have free libraries, but 
none from which books can be taken to the homes of 
the readers. It is proposed to have one large library 
with reading-rooms in some central locality, and di«- 
tcibuting rooms wherever there is a demand for them. 
A large, well managed library of thix kind would do 
a noble work for New York. Good books in thuu- 
sands of poor homes would mean help and entertain- 
meut for the sick, new interests and aitractions in the 
family and the possibility of education for many an 
ambitious boy and girl. 


One of the most important events that bas occurred 
in the art world for years was the sale last week in 
Florence of the San Donato collection of paintings 
and bric-a-brac belonging to Prince Demidoff. The 
collection included a vumber of the most tamous of 
the old masters snd a large variety of objecis of rare 
historical value. The bighest price received fur any 
one picture was $42,000, whicb was paid for Hob- 
bema’s landscape, ** The Wiudmills;” while the aggre- 
gate of the entire sale was nearly $600,000. Among 
the purchasers were a number of Americans, which 
goes to confirm the remark we have made in another 
note. 


Preparations are being pushed for the opening of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in Central Park, 
March 3th. collection of William M. Hunt's pict- 
ures is promised, and the Society requests persous 
having any of his paintings to loan them for the oc 
casion. New York will rejoice in the opportunity of 


expressing its interest in the work of this eminent 
and lamented artist. 


Middletown leads the State. It has elected five 
women on the Schoo! Board, the first election of wo- 
men in the Empire State but not the last. The elec- 
tion was partly a jucky chance: the Republicans 
ignored the women; the Democrats, at the last mo- 
ment, indorsed the woman's ticket, and the conjoined 
vote swept the towrc. 


The Rev. Dr. John Hall's congregation have shown 
their appreci:tion of bis ministry by adding $5 000 to 
his salary. People who are always commentivg on 
the mercenary spirit of ministers will please note the 
fact that Dr. Hall consented to the increase only upon 
urgent solicitation. 


Our vordial thanks to several of our contemporaries 
for calling the attention of the American public to 
the fact that The Christian Unien of England is a 
very differeot paper from The Christian Union of the 
United States. 


We bave received, and forwarded to Mrs. Gen. W. 
T. Sherman, the following sums for the Irish Retief 
Fund: 

Mrs. S., Louisville, Ky............ $10 
Subseriber..... it 


Our list of books for the family library tbis week 
contains some of the chvicest works in our litera'ure, 
and is catholic erough to meet the tastes of all our 
readers. It will amply repay careful examinativn. 


Bishop Bedell is of opinion that if ministers would 
only speak the truth in funeral sermons the demand 
for such discourses would be rapidly dim'pished. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Where can I find accurate information concerning the 
persecution of Christians by the Courch of Rome—especially 
of the earlier persecutions? 

During the earlier ages of the Church—that is, until 
Constantine—the Roman Church was not a persecutor, 
but was often persecuted. The civil powers of the Roman 
Empire, the prie-ts and the populace were responsible for 
the earliest persecutions. Of these a vivid acccount is 
given in Ulhorn’s “ Conflict of Christianity with Heathen- 
ism” of which a review may be found in our book columns 
this week. After the union of Church and State by 
Constantine, and before the fall of Rome, there were 
persecutions by the predominant civil and ecclesiastical 
powers of alleged heretics, for which the bishops of 
Rome, and Constantinople, and Alexandria, and other 
bishops, were responsible, but the Bishop of Rome was not 
specially so. At and after the downfall of the Roman 
Emp're there were persecutions of Christians by the north- 
ern barbarians, and then by the Saracens. The persecu- 
tions for which the Romish Church b»s a special responsi- 
bility began after the Crusades, by efforts to exterminate 
heretical sects, and especially by crusades against the 
Waldenses and Albigenses and the establishment of the 
Inquisition. For the persecution of John Huss, and Je- 
rome of Prague, and Wickliffe and bis followers, the Rom- 
ish Church is specially respovsible, and for all those per- 
secutions by which, after Luther, she sought to extermi- 
nate Protestantism. Of these a reliable account is given 
in Mosheim and the notes by Dr. Murdock. The edition of 
the Harpers (3 vols.) is, on the whole, most comprehensive 
and least expensive. But fully to understand the range of 
persecutions from the beginning special histories are nec- 
essary. This is especially true of the persecutions of the 
Albigenses and Waldenses. A work by Robert Baird, en- 
titled * Protestantism in Italy; with an Account of the 
Waldenses,” will give much information (Boston: B. Per- 
kins & Co., 1845); and still more, ** History of che Christian 
Church,"" by William Jones, of England (1 vol., R. W. 
Pomeroy and Hogan & Thompson, Philadelpbia, 1832). 
This was written with special reference to the Waldenses. 
[Neander does not narrate the persecutions for which 
Rome is responsible since the Reformation, nor dves Gib- 
bon. Dr. Schaff bas not carried his history beyond the 
year 600. Giesler is too condensed.) 

—Will Mr. Beecher state his views respecting the duty of 
Christians to those not professing religion. Soeould they 
make personal appeals to them upon this subject whenever 
occasion © ffers? INQUIRING FRIEND. 

Mr. Beecher tells his disciples to be ‘as wise as serpents 
and as harmless as doves."" There is nothing iv the world 
in an educated, refined community that requires more good 
spiritual common sense than a personal address on the 
subject of religion by a clergyman to his people. He bas 
every opportunity to speak from the pulpit and in the 
evening meetings. Over and above that there are those 
to whom be can, and he knows that he can, speak with 
propriety and with tbe prospect of having it received 
pleasantly; but a multitude in the community do not wish 
it; they shrink from it; and any word upon religion is 
liable to have a “professional "’ air about it. In regard to 
laymen there are not the eame difficulties. But the idea 
that one must talk to everybody, first or last, is a very un- 
fortunate and a very mistaken one. In a time of universal 
interest in a community, during a revival, it is difficult to 
err: then the air is charged, as it were; there is an effect 
upon bodies and upun the minds of men; one cannot go 
amiss; every man is ripe. But it is not wise for any man 
in ordinary circumstances to undertake religious personal 
conversation unless it comes naturally. To set a man up 
for a mark to talk to, unless you become thorvuugbly ac- 


quainted with bis habits, sensibilities and vicissitudes, and 
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have made him an object of prayer for a period of time, 
so as to bave ripened your own feelings and sympathies 
with and for him to that degree that the atmosphere about 
the interlocutor shall be genial and sweet, is more likely to 
do harm than good. 

J.B. W.—A. D. F. Randolph publishes ‘‘Family Prayers,” 
by Oxender and Ramsdell, and another analogous volume 
by Dr. John Hall. There are also similar books by John 
Thornton, William Day, Dr Macduff, and Dr. J. P. Thomp- 
son, formerly of this city. There is a book by Dr. Fletcher 
for family devotion, which contains Scripture reading, 
hymn and prayer. Then there is just published a collec- 
tion of family prayers by the English bishops. To select 
from these guides to family devotion is in any case diffi- 
cult, and for one to select for another impossible. We 
should recommend, however, the sma]] and more modern 
treatises, giving the first choice to those of Oxender and 
Ramsdell, Dr. John Hall, Dr. Macduff and Dr. Thompson. 

J. L. M.—The statement that Julian the apostate, when 
mortally wounded, threw a portion of his clotted blood to- 
wards the skies and exclaimed: ‘Thou hast conquered, O 
thou Galilean!”’ may be safely regarded as one of the 
ecclesiastical legends by which churchly writers have 
sometimes, with mistaken zeal (to speak mildly), endeavored 
to counteract the supposed effect of a life of bitterness 
against religion by the story of a tardy death-bed repent- 
ance. It is traced, we believe, to Theodoret; it is not even 
mentioned by Gibbon and is disowned as ‘in itself im- 
probable and resting on insufficient authority’’ by Milman. 
‘History of Christienity,”” page 363. 

—A good guide to the formation of co-operative associa- 
tions is furnished by a little pamphlet containing the 
statutes of Massachusetts authorizing Co-operative Saving 
Fund and Loan Associations, together with the By-Laws 
of the Pioneer Association, etc., published by A. Williams 
& Co., Boston, price ten cents. 

—If *‘ Freethinker” will send his address—‘‘ Mr. Free- 
thinker,” and his street and number of his house will be 
sufficient—to American Sunday-school Union, 1122 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Penn., that institution will be 
directed to mail him, free of charge, a copy of a book upon 
the evidences of Christianity. A. B.C. 

MARCH 11, 1880. 


PRESIDENT-MAKING. 
[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


OUR months of the long session of Congress have 

nearly flown without anything being done, and 
without anything that is significant in a large sense 
being said. In fact, the intellectual poverty of our 
politicians was never more conspicuously illustrated 
than in the present Congress. In your quest of mate- 
rials to recommend to inquiring readers who are seeking 
what is best to read, to inform their minds and to im- 
prove their style, you should not forget to set down 
the’ volumes of the ‘‘Congressional Record ”’ as models 
—to be avoided at all hazards. 

Meanwhile the one thing that goes forward with 
preternatural activity at Washington is President- 
making. This great national industry is prosecuted 
with a vigor that throws all other subjects and avoca- 
tions into the shade. Your Congressman, whatever 
his politics, is absolutely hungry till he gets his daily 
dish of New York newspapers, crammed with the latest 
facts and speculations regarding the state of the Presi- 
dential field. At night, scarcely anything else is talked 
of but the prospects of the various candidates, and dis- 
cussion of the grave questions of public business that 
are waiting so long for action is pretermitted for the 
absorbing theme that almost monopolizes men’s minds. 

What is the prospect? As it now looks the Demo- 
cratic strength, at least among the leaders, is steadily 
crystallizing around Geuveral W. S. Hancock as the 
safest candidate they can nominate. They fear Sen- 
ator Bayard’s hard-money record in the West, and his 
anti-war record in the North. They are, almost toa 
man, opposed to Tilden, as a scheming politician who 
has inflicted enough disaster and division upon the 
party already. They agree that Thurman, although 
in many respects the ablest man and the best candidate 
for the executive office, has lost the element of avail- 
ability—the one thing needful for the party—by failing 
to carry Ohio and his own re-election to the Senate 
last year. 

In Virginia I have found the most pronounced Dem- 
ocrats the strongest opponents of Tilden and advocates 
of Hancock. Tilden, said one of these public men, could 
not possibly carry Virginia against Grant. Indeed, 
the fear of Virginia Democrats is that Grant will be 
nominated, and that the readjusters, or debt-repndiat- 
ing party of that State, will put up their own electoral 
ticket for the Presidency against the conservative 
Democrats, or debt-payers, whom they hate irrecon- 
cilably. So that the Republicans have a fair chance to 
elect their own ticket between the warring factions of 
the Democrats. Nor is Virginia the only Southern 
State in which the politicians talk of the availability 
of Grant in certain contingencies. There are Con- 
gressmen from more than one of them who declare that 
they will bolt the ticket if Tilden is nominated. Such 
threats, however, may not mean very much so long 
before the election. 

WASHINGTON, March 22, 1880. 
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THREE LITTLE MARYS. 


By ELLA FARMAN PRATT. 
I, 
’ ERY early Easter morning, 
While the city streets were still, 
And the birds in St. Mark’s maples 
Waited witb their songs until 
Some strong, happy singer, singing 
In the church at dawn, was through— 
Lightly stepping up the churchyard 
Came the little Marys two; 
Each in pretty Easter bonnet, 
Each in pretty Easter gown, 
And the little arms with lilies, 
Pure white lilies, loaded down. 


II. 
Slow along the silent pavement, 
Soft across the churchyard grass, 
And a-listening to the Gloria, 
Came another litttle lass— 
With no pretty Easter bonnet, 
Witb no pretty Easter gown, 
And no lily, but some early 
Grass-blades held all shyly down; 
Yet she crossed the soft green churchyard 
(And her name was Mary too), 
And the great church doors swung open 
And the Marys three went through. 


III. 

Like the tender Jewish Marys 

Going to the garden-tomb, 
With their flowers to the altar 

Passed they down the golden gloom, 
Till the little dainty Marys 

In the pretty Easter gowns 
Stood and chose and chose the places 

For the crosses and the crowns ; 
Then the other little Mary, 

Bending in her faded gown, 
Underneath a wealth of flowers 

Laid the wayside grasses down. 

IV. 

Hastily were white hands lifted; 

**That,”’ cried curling lips, ** with these!” 
Gently little Mary murmured, 

** None will see it—let me, please!” 
Sweet, because they leave the grass-blades 

Though they take their way with frowns, 
Sweet she thinks those little Marys 

In the pretty Easter gowns. 
But .the giver of the grasses, 

Although priceless lilies be, 
Was the only little Mary 

Who the Easter Christ did see. 


THOUGATS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
EASTER THOUGHTS. 
By HENRY WaAkD BEECHER. 


S in the disciples’ case, so in our own, faith in 

Christ as a living, ever-present Saviour, loving 
us and helping us, is largely the child of sorrow. It 
must needs be that suffering inheres in the method 
of creation. The world could not be created as it has 
been without labor-throes. Every time a man comes 
up from one line of faculties to another, ascending 
toward the spiritual, someone must suffer. No child 
is born except with outcry and pain of the child and 
the mother; and at every subsequent period of the 
child’s development there is suffering. We are born 
into reason only through suffering. We are born into 
the higher reaim of self-denial and heroism only 
through suffering. And Christ must needs suffer, be- 
cause suffering was a part of the economy of the 
universe. And so at almost every step in which we 
come near to the Lord Jesus Christ we come near to 
him through suffering. Some come to him through 
the light of hope, and some because the disclosure of 
his love makes him sweet and attractive; but as a 
general truth men come to Christ because the sense 
of necessity is laid upon them. They come to him 
asasick man goes to his physician. They come to 
him as a lost man goes to a guide. As one that 
has lost his reckoning, and is bestormed, and is 
in danger of running upon rocks, seeks a pilot to 
bring him into the harbor safely, so the soul, when it 
is in trouble, goes after the Lord Jesus Christ. 

No man lives a truly Christian life who depends on 
any process of ratiocination to find his Christ. Though 
that may have its place in the beginning of one’s relig- 
ious experience, yet that which redeems the soul, 
fortifies the life and makes man heroic is the inward 
experience which come to us by the indwelling of 
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the Spirit of God; and this experience no one of us 
can interpret to another. When Mary went back and 
said to the disciples, ‘‘I have seen him! I have seen 
him!” it may have been no evidence to them, though 
to her there could have been no other such evidence. 
She wanted no other. And to the soul that, by it, 
wants, by its yearnings, by its very inward necessities. 
has been brought into the presence of Clirist, and has 
felt that untranslatable presence, and sat under the 
royal banner, and listened to words that moved the 
soul, and been lifted out of its own knowledge, so that 
it can say, ‘* The life that I now live in the flesh L live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me’’—to the soul that has once 
entered into that inward knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ by faith and by love—you can frame no argu- 
ment in regard to the reality of such an experience. 
There can be no statement of it. The phenomena of 
the soul are too subtle for any alembic, or for any 
scientific investigation. 

To this height of faith it is the privilege of every 
single Christian to come. It is the privilege of Chris- 
tians so to walk with a consciousness of the presence 
of the Lord Jesus Christ that it shall swallow up all 
other things. Itis their privilege to walk in such com- 
munion with him that he shall be their pavilion; their 
banqueting chamber; their Lord; their Father; their 
Companion; the Head and Front of all things to them ; 
their All in all. It is their privilege to have such a 
realization of the Lord Jesus Christ as shall make him 
the Truth and the Life in their conception. 

On the glad morning when all the world agrees 
to celebrate the coming forth again from darkness and 
from death of our Lord; on the historic day on which 
his form came forth from the sepulcher—is there any 
presentation of the Lord Jesus Christ more worthy of 
our thought than this: How shall he rise out of the 
sepulcher of my soul, and be a loving Saviour, not to 
my eye or to my ear, but to my spirit? How shall | 
have a loving, risen Christ? A Christ of eighteen- 
hundred years ago will not do. A Christ in Jerusalem 
will not do. These are all seed-corn; but seed corn is 
not the harvest. There must be to you a personal 
Christ. There must be a Christ that shall be to you, in 
the night and in the day, in weakness and in strength, 
in captivity and in liberty, at home and abroad, the 
Chief among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. There 
is such a revelation to the souls of men. Many have 
come very near to it and yet not attained it. Some have 
entered into it and rejoiced in it. Some have entered 
into it in a greater measure than others. There is this 
risen Christ to be revealed to every soul that needs 
and will accept the indwelling Jesus. 

Are your eyes so full of tears that you cannot see 
him? Perhaps, like Mary, you may stumble upon him in 
the very garden; he may be walking by you, and you 
may not know it; or as you commune upon things that 
pertain to religion he may walk with you, as he did 
with the disciples on their way to Emmaus; or he may 
be with you in your labors, as he was with the disci- 
ples when they went to their avocations on the lake, 
and he stood on the shore, and spake to them. He 
hovers near every soul, that he may make himself 
known to it as its life and joy and strength. 

If you be young, then he comes to you as, in the 
early dawn, when the sun had just risen upon the gar- 
den, he appeared there. If you be in middle life, he 
comes to you as he came to the disciples when he ap- 
peared to them in their employmen.s. If you be aged. 
or if by reason of sickness your course is almost run, 
then he comes to you as he manifested himself to the 
disciples at evening, when the day was far spent. But 
whether it be morning, or noon, or evening, the risen 
Saviour shines for you with unutterable blessedness 
and love and fidelity. 


AN ANTIDOTE TU THE PARIS COM 
MUNP. 
By THE Rev. A. J. LYMAN. 

ie order to describe Paris socially we must divide 

the city by two lateral and two vertical planes. 
Of the three lateral divisions, the upper third con- 
sists of the aristocratic and literary classes, the 
middle third includes the tradesmen, while the lower 
third is made up mainly of communistic artisans and 
laborers. The vertical divisions give us one-half of 
Paris, through all its grades, from top to bottom, 
Roman Catholic. Perhaps three-fourths of the re- 
maining half are atheistic. Only one-eighth of Paris 
remains, a column running through all planes of s0- 
ciety, which may be looked to in the interest of Prot- 
estant religion and morality. The communistic third 
of the city has been for ages, as everybody knows, the 
lighted shell in Europe. Ever since 1466, when male- 
factors and vagabonds from all countries were pub- 
licly invited to come to Paris and recruit a population 
decimated by the plague, this under third of the 
French capital has been what Victor Hugo calls it; « 
‘smoking volcano ”—a mass of 200,000 owvrieres, edu- 
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cated by centuries of riot, despising the church, dis- 
trusting the Government, welded into a political and 
social unit, acute, daring, desperate, a force of ruin, 
like the red horse of the Apocalypse, both the dread 
and the despair of Christendom. 

It is necessary to emphasize these familiar facts 
in order to bring into relief what follows. The sur- 
prising and novel feature is that now for nine years 
this mad horse of Parisian communism has not slipped 
the halter in his stall: The crushing vengence dealt 
out by the Nationals to the Commune in 1871 may 
partly account for this unwonted tranquillity; but this 
of itself cannot fully explain it. It must be remem- 
bered that the past nine years have been anything but 
monotonous years in the political history of France. On 
the contrary, abrupt and frequent changes have taken 
place. Ministry has succeeded ministry. The As- 
sembly has been often in a blaze. The strife of parties 
has never been more acute. Why, then, for nine 
years has the old riotous scream been unheard in the 
streets of Paris? What has quieted Belleville, that 
‘*bloody quarter”? 

The police of Paris answer: ‘‘ The McAll Mission.” 
Dr. Horatius Bonar says: ‘‘The Gospel has come in 
between Paris and revolution.” 

It was in August of 1871, just after the outbreak of 
the Commune had been suppressed, that a Highland 
Scotchman, pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Hadleigh, Lancashire, the Rev. R. W. McAll, came 
with his wife to tarry a few weeks at the French 
capital. While there he distributed a few French 
tracts. Noticing how cordially they were received he 
proposed one day to penetrate the dreaded commu- 
nistic quarter, Belleville. His wife accompanied him. 
Taking their stand on a crowded street they offered 
their tracts to the passers by. Soon a threatening 
mass of workingmen were assembled. Suddenly a 
young stalwart ouvrier broke through the crowd, and, 
addressing Mr. McAll, said, “Are you a priest?’ 
“No.” Do you come to set up a new church?” ‘ No.” 
‘*Well, sir,” the workman continued, ‘* we are to a man 
done with the priests. We distrust the churches, but 
if you can bring us to a religion of freedom and re- 
ality there are thousands of us who want it.” 

The young workman was the ‘“‘man from Mace- 
don.” Mr. McAll resigned his pastorate in England, 
came back to Paris, hired a hall in Belleville, and 
not without fear and trembling invited the working- 
men to attend a Sunday evening Gospel meeting. At 
first suspicion was aroused. Threats were heard. As- 
sassination was hinted at, but the police stood by. At 
the first meeting forty persons attended; at the next 
one hundred. The movement spread with undreamed- 
of facility and rapidity. That was in January, 1872. 
Now twenty-three missionary stations shine out every 
night in the godless city. In the year 1872 four stations 
were established. In 1873, the number had risen to 8; 
in 1874, to 11; in 1875, to 17; in 1876, to 19; in 1877, 
to 22; in 1878, to 23. Reports have not yet been made 
public for 1879. Meetings at these stations are held 
every night. Ten thousand workingmen every week 
attend them. The work has popularized itself with an 
ease and power unparalleled in the annals of France. 

To-day Belleville would turn out to a man to fight 
for Mr. McAll. The police welcome the missions as 
their most efficient allies, and urge the people to attend 
them. Everywhere the idea is that expressed by the 
young workingman at the outset: ‘‘ A religion of free- 
dom and reality.” The French Protestant churches had 
shared with the Roman Catholic the suspicion and 
hatred with which the communists regarded every form 
of organization in church or State; but here they say 
is “*no church, no priest, no payment demanded.” 

The method of the meetings is very simple. Every- 
thing that would suggest a church service is avoided. 
Even prayers are introduced only on Sundays. On 
entering the room—which is generally a shop, located 
on the track of travel, with a sign made of printed 
calico hung out at the door—a magazine and a Bible 
are handed to everyone. The magazine is frequently 
secular. The French translation of the «‘ British Work- 
man” is the journal most in demand. Then follows 
singing—simple Gospel songs, alternating with read- 
ings from the Bible and brief addresses. Mr. McAll 
says: ** In every service, at every station, the Bible is 
read first of all. Every meeting, without exception, 
from the beginning of the mission, has been conducted 
with the direct aim of bringing the Bible as God's 
Word, and Christ as the atoning Saviour, directly 
before our hearers.” It would seem that religion, as 
an affair of the heart and life, is something absolutely 
hew to the people of Paris. The workingmen are pro- 
foundly interested in the Bible. It is to them a new 
book. An ouvrier said: ‘“‘I come in here because I 
hear nothing but the Gospel, and there is nothing to 
pay.” The true democracy of the New Testament, 
“All ye are brethren,” is an idea which at once fasci- 
nates and subdues these lawless ouvrieres. 

As a specimen of the common feeling in Paris, a 


tranquillity of the work that wins. 
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wealthy man said, ‘‘ No one in Paris cares to be re- 
ligious. The priests have made the road to heaven so 
difficult no one cares to go. Only the women go to 
church. It would be a disgrace to us men to attend 
church.” Hitherto this has been the prevailing feel- 
ing, but in these Gospel meetings, with their deft 
mingling of freedom and faith, the French artisan now 
finds a quality which at once conciliates his independ- 
ence and charms his heart. There is very little opposi- 
tion. No separate church isestablished. When a man 
is converted he is sent to the nearest Protestant chapel. 
It ought to be said that the French Protestant pastors 
have without jealousy lent a willing hand to this 
movement. 

And the effect of it has been simply magical. Belle- 
le ga even when they are fighting duels in 
the French Assembly! The flerce communistic frenzy 
quieted for nearly a decade of years! France given an 
opportunity to settle herself into the steadiness 
of a dignified Republic! Europe spared untold hor- 
rors! Let me quote from an eye witness: ‘ No city 
inanuproar. No orator like Pere Hyacinthe. No 
vast crowds. No ambitious enthusiasm. No monks 
or nuns proclaiming their errand by their costume. 


No show. No processions. No banquet. No file, 
beyond a tea party or a Christmas gathering. Nocon- 
fessional. No compulsion. No bribery. It is the 


It is no storm 
that has fallen upon Paris, but the dew, bright and 
silent.” 

The claims of this work upon the sympathy and 
aid of the American churches have been freshly 
brought to notice by the present visit of Miss Eliza- 
beth Beach, herself an American and an enthusiastic 
laborer for some years in the Mission. Miss Beach 
has spoken several times to companies of ladies gath- 
ered informally in Brooklyn, and the result of this has 
been the awakening of an immediate and strong inter- 
est in the subject in several of ourchurches. A simple 
organization has been effected, under the title of tha 
‘* Brooklyn co-workers with the McAll Mission in 
France,” of which Mrs. I. L. Fellows, of 268 Henry 
street, is president, to whose care all contributions for 
this work may be at once entrusted. 

Aid is needed. Mr. McAll has most generously ex- 
pended his entire private means. English and Scotch 
churches have aided materially, and yet to-day there 
is a call for fifty stations in Paris instead of twenty- 
three. The work is also spreading in the provinces. 
Several stations have been established at Lyons, also 
at Marseilles and Bordeaux. 

The lesson of such a movement is a stirring one, for 
it is by a work like this, so graceful and gracious, 
so Vital in its spirit, so simple in its method, so broad 
and blessed in its results, that the most effective an- 
swer is given to current rationalistic criticism upon 
the name and the fame of Jesus. This one precise fact, 
that when the bayonet and cannon had failed—when 
the famous police organization of Paris had proved in- 
competent—when the finished repressive devices of 
Assembly and Academy had been as parchment before 
flame—the simple story of Jesus and His free salvation 
has matched the situation in Belleville and pacified 
for nine years the wild beasts of the French Commune ; 
this is a fact which must be explained before Chris- 
tianity can be explained away. 

Let all just discount be allowed on the ground of the 
native impressibility of the French race, the story of 
the McAll Mission remains the record of a most mar- 
velous achievement, in which, at least, these four 
principles are illustrated and demonstrated : 

1. The unworn power of the Gospel in the nineteenth 
century. 

2. The susceptibility of the French people to evan- 
gelical religion. 

3. The utility of Bible instruction as a conservative 
civil force. 

4. The value of the voluntary element in Christian 
philanthropy. 


A SYMPOSIUM AT JOSEPH COOK’S. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
By CHARLES F. THWING. 

HE day which marked the delivery of the one 
hundred and fiftieth (and for the present last) 
lecture of the Boston Monday Lectureship also marked 
the close of a series of most remarkable gatherings in 
the parlors of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook. In these 
monthly gatherings the orthodox and the rationalist, 
the transcendentalist and the materialist, have for sey- 

eral winters discussed questions of deep concern. 

The last of these meetings was held Monday evening, 
March 15th. The topic announced for debate was 
Woman Suffrage. The essayist promised, but unable 
to be present, was Col. T. W. Higginson. In his stead 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Miss Mary F. Eastman 
consented to open the discussion. 

Mrs. Howe in stating her position said she had 


reached it by argument. 
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Once she held to the theory 
that woman should not vote. This view she founded 
upon the differences that separate the sexes. But on 
further reflection she was convinced that the agree- 
ments and similarities between the sexes are so great 
that if man had the right to vote woman also possessed 
the same right. If, furthermore, woman had the right 
to vote she certainly also ought to have the means of 
defending this right. The objection that voting is 
simply a matter of justice, and if justice requires that 
the ballot be placed in woman’s hands she would at 
once possess it, arises from confounding the justice of 
written law with equity. Equity may demand that she 
vote and the statute forbid her the privilege. The ob- 
jection, also, that politics is a business and that wo- 
man is not adapted to business is disproved by her 
success in apy business to which she is devoted. The 
objection, again, that voting wipes out the distinctions 
between the sexes has no force. It is the support- 
ers of woman suffrage, not its opponents, who would 
maintain the integrity of each sex. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Howe’s remarks, Dean 
Gray introduced Miss Eastman. Miss Eastman made 
a clear and persuasive argument. Into the belief in 
the equal right of woman and of man to vote she, un- 
like Mrs. Howe, was born. In the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution of the commonwealth she read of the 
rights of *‘the people.” The word was used in a ficti- 
tious sense. It meant only one-half the people. In 
the history of the State men alone had possessed polit- 
ical rights and duties. Complaints are heard of the 
failure of our system of representative government. 
The trouble is not with the system. The trouble is in 
the application of the system. Its application has 
been and is partial. Jf the entire people could be rep- 
resented, the working of the system would be excel- 
lent. Yet it is objected that woman is too refined to 
engage in politics. But her refinement demands that 
she be represented, and if, as the objector holds, she is 
more refined than man, this greater refinement renders 
it impossible for him adequately to represent her, and 
intensifies the demand that she represent herself. The 
interest which women take in many municipal affairs, 
moreover, requires that she be allowed to vote upon 
them. Her interest is as deep in the town library, in 
the town schools, as that of her husband or brother. 
Her knowledge of the needs of the town is as broad 
and exact as that of many of the present voters. Wo- 
men are obliged to contend against the false idea that 
they are designed as the mere ornaments of civiliza- 
tion. They are more useful than ornamental. Statis- 
tics prove that they do not deserve to be styled “ the 
dependent class.” 

As Miss Eastman sat down, Professor Gulliver, of 
Andover, arose to lead the opposing array. Distin- 
guishing between ‘‘ influence power,” which works on 
the will, and ‘‘ force power,” which in the final analy- 
sis is physica] power, and also between the nation and 
the government, he concluded that the nation was the 
sphere of the former kind of power and the govern- 
ment of the latter. Woman, through her “ influence 
power,” has great authority in the nation. If she at- 
tempts to employ ‘‘ force power” in the goverument 
she will lose the power she at present wields in the 
nation, as a clergyman would lose the great “ influence 
power” of his pulpit by joining the police ranks, though 
thereby increasing his *‘ force power.” 

At the close of Professor Gulliver’s logical and farci- 
ble address the musketry of pithy speeches opened fire. 
Bronson Alcott said that woman would help save the 
republic. Judge Samuel E. Sewall remarked that 
throughout history the governing class had oppressed 
the class governed. Every true woman who had en- 
tered public life had elevated and helped it. Dr. R. H. 
Seelye, of Haverhill, held that cases of taxation with- 
out representation are frequent. A majority of the 
adult women of Massachusetts are foreigners, and Jes- 
uits would control their votes. Mr. H. B. Blackwell 
believed that each person has a natural right to express 
his or her opinien, and that voting is only the exercise 
of this right. Rev. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, 
though standing in the position of a learner, was not a 
believer in universal suffrage. He would have a “ char- 
acter” limitation. Dr. Withrow inclined to allow wo- 


_men all the political rights belonging to men, but 


would restrict suffrage on the basis of character, intel- 
ligence and property. Mr. C. C. Coffin founded wo- 
man’s right to vote on absolute justice; and Mr. Cook, 
not fearing the evil influence of the polls over women, 
argued that what may be called a partial ballot be put 
into her hands, and, if the results of this method proved 
to be good, that she should have the privilege of vot- 
ing the entire ticket. 
CAMBRIDGE, March 17. 


—The highest point outward things can bring unto 
is the contentment of the mind; with which no estate 
can be poor, without which all estates will be miser- 
able.—[Sir Philip Sidney. 
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AT BASTER SERVICE. 
By M. G. W. 


ONDER sat one with. the gracious air 
Of a wealthy woman, young and fair, 

A faultless creature of grace and beauty, 
Who worshiped from custom rather than duty. 
A ** miserable sinner,”’ yet calm and smiling, 
With prayer-book and fan the time beguiling, 
Till there came a new thought that Easter morn: 
How that flowery crown was once of thorn, 
And that cross of blossoms, so pure and pale, 
Symboled a death by spear and nail; 
How Christ had died our souls to win 
To a resurrection from death and sin. 
Was she so dead to the Saviour’s passion 
That ‘* Easter’ meant nothing to her but fashion? 
The new spring styles, a Paris bonnet, 
A suit of silk and the trimmings on it ? 
The sweet face gathered a vague distress 
Rarely seen with a perfect dress; 
And the hands pressed close in an earnest way 
In the dainty gloves first worn that day. 
The eyes looked troubled, and then grew dim; 
The world seemed nothing compared with Him. 


From a heart long buried in self that day 
The angels rolled the stone away. 


Yonder sat one whose folds of crape 
Covered her face, and the slender shape 
Drooped with the burden that sorrow proved 
As she silently wept for one removed 
Far from her mortal sight—but where? 
She saw only the sepulcher; 
All that was left of her love to-day 
A tomb, a shroud, and unconscious clay. 
Not yet had her soul looked up to see 
How death with Christ is victory. 
But Easter joy throbbed in the air, 
And filled each ebant and psalm and prayer. 
Grandly the anthem rolled along 
In bursts of triumph and joyful song: 

** Christ the Lord is risen.” Oh! say, 
Christian mourner, look up to-day. 
She lifted her head, pushed back the veil, 
A faint flush came to the cheek so pale; 
The bright tears glistened but did not fall; 
She saw no longer the grave, the pall, 
No more the tomb was a darksome prison, 
But a gate to Life, for ‘* Christ is risen.” 


From a heart long buried in grief that day 
The angel rolled the stone away. 


MODERN FRENCH ART 
AND ITS INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 


F we look at the foreign pictures imported by 
Goupil, Avery, or Schaus, we find that the great 
majority are French. We find, too, that of our young 
artists studying abroad more are at work in Paris than 
in any other city of Europe. French influence on our 
American art is, therefore, evidently worth estimating, 
and a clear understanding of the different French 
schools desirable for everyone at all interested in art. 
The French are the most artistic nation on the globe. 
The very reg-pickers and gamins on the street possess 
the instinct, and there are over 8,000 professional art- 
ists in Paris alone. 

Parisian taste in costume and in the technique of 
painting is alike exquisite, and Paris is the art capital 
as it is the fashion emporium of the world. Whether 
taste is the only requisite for the highest art is some- 
thing for us to consider. The French Government has 
encouraged the inherent talent of its children bv the 
establishment of magnificent galleries and by the found- 
ing of an Academy with noble prizes, the first of which 
entitles its recipient to a four-years’ residence at Rome 
at the expense of the Government. A French lady has 
also left a legacy by which he is supported four years 
longer after his return from Rome. Foreigners are not 
permitted to compete for this prize, but this is the 
only instance of favoritism toward their own country- 
men. French artists receive the American art student 
warmly, and admit him at once to their social life, 
which is particularly charming. A following is sure 
to gather around any great name, and artistic coteries 
are found in many of the beautiful suburbs of Paris. 
Barbizon, in the Forest of Fontainebleau, was the haunt 
of Millet and the landscape artists, though Daubigny’s 
lovely home was on the other side of Paris, on the 
banks of the Oise. Couture purchased the chateau of 
the Duchesse La Joyeuse, and partially furnished it in 
antique style. Frére’s delightful colony is at Ecouen. 

To such sympathetic enviroument the young Amer- 
ican art student is introduced; and it is little wonder 
that he at once becomes the enthusiastic follower of 
the master of his choice, adopting his style without 
any attempt at discriminating between its excellencies 
and its faults. The general art atmosphere of Paris, 
we maintain, is stimulating and beneficial to the stu- 
dent. What the personal influence exerted upon the 
pupil by his master shall be will depend upon the 
choice of the student. 
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Let us suppose an imaginary art student who desires 
to become a figure painter. His choice is, indeed, diffi- 
cult, for the rendering of the human form divine in 
all manner of costume, and more often in no costume 
whatever, is the favorite fleld of the French artist. He 
will find some of the greatest names grouped as paint- 
ers of military subjects, for France is thoroughly a 
military nation, and ever since Horace Vernet painted 
the wars of Napoleon artists have pressed forward to 
add each his laurel leaf to the soldier’s crown. Meis- 
sonier stands at the head of this class, and his minia- 
ture paintings are bank-bills for fabulous amounts: 
Detaille, with his masterful En Retraite, En Recon- 
naissance and Le Regiment qui Passe, which has all the 
swing and vigor of a marching host, has almost over- 
taken Meissonier. Alphonse de Neuville, Bayard and 
Berne-Bellecour bring each their tribute to Mars. But 
our ideal American student has been brought up to 
shudder at the horrors of war, and he turns to Gerome, 
the painter of the nude figure and of classical scenes, 
whose reputation, though deserved, has lost nothing 
from his marriage with the daughter of the great pict- 
ure dealer, Goupil. Gerome’s American pupils do 
him honor. These are Eakins, of Philadelphia; Eaton, 
Weir, and, above all, Bridgeman, whose Egyptian 
scenes are studies in archeology. 

Or it may be our suppositious student may choose 
to enter the atelier of Bonnat. If so, there will be less 
of composition in bis pictures; indeed his canvases will 
hardly be pictures, but studies—unidealized portraits 
of models, with no searching after a story. Bonnat is 
a popular teacher. Frank Smith, George Inness, Jr., 
Vinton, Miss Clementina Tompkins, Lippincott, Sar- 
tain, Gay and Pearce have all been his pupils, though 
many of them are breaking away from his influence. 

We will suppose our student in search of a master to 
enjoy costume as well as flesh tints. He has stood en- 
chanted before the brilliant rococo paintings of the 
lamented Fortuny, owned principally, we are happy 
to say, by Americans, and he is fascinated perhaps by 
the dashing contrasts of color in gleaming silks and 
darkling velvets of Madrazo, Fortuny’s brother-in-law. 
Or he prefers the medieval costumes of Escosura, the 
fashion plates of Toulmouche, and the society pictures 
of Firmin-Girard. Then, again, he may have a soul 
above buttons, and, yearning after high art, place him- 
self with Lawrens, the coming master in historical 
painting, or with Gleyre, the work of whose American 
pupils—A. W. Thompson, 8. R. Knight and Dubois—is 
better known with us than that of the master himself. 
Twenty years ago he would probably have sought 
Couture, with Hunt, of Boston, and a number of the 
present New York Academicians. . 

If he affects the portrait he may become a pupil of 
Carolus Duran, whose students, Low, Beckwith and 
Sargent, are winning names among our younger men, 
or with Jacquet, who has two favorite fields, armor 
and women, and who sometimes finds a subject, as 
Joan of Arc, which combines the two. Bouguereau 
has had many American disciples, but we are tiring a 
little of the affected grace and surface polish of his 
pictures. Manet, the leader of the new school of the 
Impressionists, with his cheaply obtained effects can- 
not be long popular. With Vollon he will find a rich- 
ness of coloring comparable to that found in mellow 
old Dutch painting, with Luminais a painter of 
wonderful facility in many flelds. And so he may run 
through the list, Cabanel, Le Roux, Lefebvre, Merle, 
Chaplin and others, and find everywhere facility of 
execution and wonderful perfection of techniyue, with 
a perception of values found only in French paintings. 

But he will discover also if he looks beyond the 
paint that the moral quality is frequently lacking, and 
that French genius, while occupying itself with the 
body and clothing of art, has neglected her soul. 
Rarely Frenchmen have been found of whom this 
cannot be said. Millet was a grand exception—he 
painted the soul of humanity looking out from simple 
life—but Millet, alas! is dead. Jules Breton seems to 
be the painter on whom the mantle of Millet has fallen. 
His faces are full of character and appeal strongly to 
our sympathy; we may denominate his style of paint- 
ing grand genre, in distinction from the petit genre or 
‘*Kiss me, Mamma” style of painting, for which the 
followers of Frére, who devote themselves to the paint- 
ing of babies, are sometimes ridiculed. But in spite 
of the sarcasm we cannot fail to be touched by the 
child faces of the master, Frére, and to class him with 
those who have recognized the Christ in man. 

Muncacsy is a successful painter of genre subjects in 
historical dress. Zamacojs, with his power of facial 
expression and his intense appreciation of the gro- 
tesque, was essentially a caricaturist, directing his 
subjects particularly at the clergy. Vibert and Worms 
have frequently followed in the same path. Chialiva, 
a young man whom Messrs. Goupil & Co. are now 
introducing to the American public, deserves men- 
tion here as successfully combining genre with land- 
scape. Regnault, who fell a victim to the Franco-Prus- 
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sian war, was perhaps the most original genius that 
France ever produced. Hisimagination was titanic, and 
while his pictures do not parade a moral purpose they 
are deeply serious and sometimes horribly dramatic. 
Doré is one of the most imaginative French artists, 
but he is more properly an illustrator than a painter. 
Hamon was an idealist. One of the most poetic and 
idyllic of French painters was Corot, who heads 
the department of landscape. His paintings of early 
mists and twilight dews are known to most of us. He 
was an honest, earnest, simple man, living a lonely 
life as a bachelor, but dearly beloved by his brother 
artists. He died wealthy, and bequeated a large sum 
to that despised class so intimately connected with 
artistic work—the models. He also left a bequest to 
Madame Millet, the widow of the great artist, who 
had then recently been left in straitened circum- 
stances with a large family. 

Rousseau occupies, according to some critics, a 
higher rank than Corot. He is an idealist, and it may 
be said of his art, as of that of Corot, that ‘its father 
is imagination, its mother is sentiment, and its servant 
is nature.”” Lambinet, Harpignies and Daubigny, as 
painters of landscapes, all deserve longer mention than 
we can spare them here. The leading characteristic 
of French landscape painting of to-day we find to be 
the observance of values, a correct relating of fore- 
ground, background, middle-distance and sky, and of 
figures in these planes. Each mass retains its proper 
place, a breadth of treament which contains more truth 
than the most minute Germanic detail. 

Jacques as a painter of sheep in landscape, of quiet 
folds and of shearing scenes is unrivaled. We should 
have one of his pictures before us while reading Hardy's 
‘*‘Far From the Madding Crowd.” Troyon was a 
masterly painter of sheep and cattle, as of nearly every 
subject which he attempted, Van Marke of bulls, while 
Defaux has also won reputation as an animal painter. 
Rosa Bonheur is overrated in America and underrated 
in France. 

Of marine artists we have only Isabey, Jules Dupré, 
Vernier and Courbet, and by none of these do we think 
that full justice has been done to either the terrific or 
the poetic phases of the sea. 

Our review of French art has been necessarily brief 
and imperfect; were it more extended the conclusion 
would press itself upon us still more strongly that no- 
where in the world can the American student become 
better grounded in the mechanical part of his education 
than in Paris, but that he must supply a moral sense 
from his own American instinct and traditions, and an 
imagination grandly dramatic or lovingly sympathetic 
from his own genius and heart. 

If he lacks these three things: a pure religious 
nature; a deep sympathy for the pathos of human life: 
and the major inspiration of imagination (which, when 
it exists in a high degree, we call genius), he had best 
devote himself to millinery or hair-dressing, where an 
artistic taste is the only requisite for success. For 
with taste alone, be it ever so highly educated, he can 
never become a true artist. 


UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
GENERATION.* 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
CHAPTER XV. 


OBERT did not leave his stateroom till late the 
next afternoon, and the steward looked with 
undisguised curiosity at the young man who had slept 
through all the noise of repeated landings, as well as 
disregarded the claims of the meals, which to other 
passengers were an unfailing resource. 

Sleep had soon left him. The long hours after wak- 
ing had passed first in an almost stupor; only the sharp 
pain of remembrance darting athwart it and rousing 
him to a passionate sense of wrong, fast becoming a 
reckless defiance. 

As the supper-bell sounded he entered the cabin, ate 
all he could force himself to take, and then went up to 
the upper deck, from which the lights along the river 
front of the city could now clearly be seen. ‘There was 
life there in which he could lose himself. There was 
work if work were wanted; but suppose, now, that he © 
tried play instead? He had lived as if pleasure were 
only a name, yet here, almost at hand, waited all that 
could fill days and hours with delight. This hard past 
—a past he had fought against till its last crushing 
blow had laid him in the dust—why should he battle 
with it longer? If the curse must work, then let every 
passion have its way. See what virtue lay in wine— 
in anything that young men had told him meant pleas- 
ure. He recalled the face of a summer guest in the 
last year—a young lawyer, who had studied him with 
unconcealed curiosity; and, as he said good-by, had 
added: ‘* When you get ready for a little knowledge of 
real life, Saunders, come to me, and I’ put you 


* Copyright 1879 by Heien Campbell q 
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through.” He looked at the address in his note-book. 
The eager desire to hasten on to New England was 
gone. Only new pain lay in its fulfillment, and from 
more pain he shrank. A map of the city hung in the 
cabin. He went in and studied it intently, finding the 
avenue where young Mitchell lived, and resolving to 
go to him at once. Whatever it might seem well to do 
afterward, at least sorrow should be buried now in 
ways that men of the world did bury sorrow. If they 
proved fruitless, it was time enough then to settle on 
future action. 

He took a room in a quiet hotel in a side street, and 
after a restless and disturbed night went early to the 
office of his summer acquaintance, who greeted him 
with surprise but with delighted cordiality. 

But as Robert laid aside his hat he started. 

‘‘Good heavens, Saunders!” he said; ‘‘you must 
have been horribly ill. What’s up?” 

Robert turned. He had not looked in a glass for 
two days. One hung near him, and as he turned only 
an effort kept him from showing his own amazement. 
The dark brown waving hair was streaked with gray, 
and the face, lined and haggard with pain, seemed that 
of a man of fifty. 

“I’ve had a hard pull,” he said, ‘‘and have come 
down for a change.” 

Mitchell looked anxiously at him. 

‘¢] should say you were a candidate for the hospital,” 
he said. “Is this the way Barnes turns out his 
patients? You'd better come home with me to my 
mother, Saunders. She's heard about you and she'll 
be glad to have you. Where are your traps?” 

Robert protested, but in the end Mitchell prevailed. 

‘*We dine at six,” he said, after the office boy had 
been dispatched for the valise. ‘‘What do you want 
to do to-day?” 

‘*See life,” Robert answered, ‘‘I shall simply go 
about the city till then, and need no guide.” 

‘‘ You're not fit to go alone. I wish I were not tied 
up to-day,” Mitchell said. ‘‘ To-morrow I am free. 
Hadn’t you better go straight to the house ?” 

‘* No,” Robert said decisively. ‘I am much better 
than I look. This is all new to me. I have never 
seen a city, you know, and I want to see it all. All,” 
he added significantly. ‘*‘ You promised in July to in- 
itiate me ifthe time ever came when I wanted initiation, 
and though I did not expect to claim the promise in 
September it has come, you see. Are you as ready as 

m ?”’ 
enough,” Mitchell said, as Robert looked 
back from the open door, ‘‘but, Saunders, I vow I 
should as soon show a ghost around. You're not fit 
to sit up all day, much less all night.” 

Robert had gone, and Mitchell shook his head as 
looking from the window he saw him turn into the 
broad avenue and walk slowly away. There was some- 
thing in his face which prevented question, and as he 
returned late in the afternoon interest in the strange 
life about him seemed to have restored part, at least, 
of the light and color that had been missing. Mitcb- 
ell’s home was another surprise in its elegance of ap- 
pointment, but he met the unaccustomed cerempnies 
with a quietness which astonished the former, and 
caused his mother—a fashionable and critical woman 
—to say, ‘‘I thought there would be more of the clown 
about your prodigy, Tom. He must have come of good 
stock, for though he is raw there is really some dis- 
tinction about him. You will soon give him a tone.” 

It was no fault of Mitchell's if, in the fortnight that 
followed, the missing ‘‘tone”™ did not fully develop 
itself. Robert went wherever he was led, and learned 
by personal knowledge what life offers to the gay, 
reckless, pleasure-loving man of the world, who de- 
mands that every sense shall have its special gratifica- 
tion, and who, if the day has brought any overstress 
of work, makes the night yield its compensation of 
play. Mitchell had too delicate tastes to care for gross 
dissipation, but his life when frankly opened out 
showed such phases as seemed to Robert, even when 
most tempted to make them his own, the death of all 
he had come to believe the portion of real manhood. 
Lockwood's look of strong, cheery hopefulness, Ruth’s 
pure, steady face, continually rose between him and 
these new distractions, and instead of drowning 
thought and losing the pressure of obligation to his 
own soul, he found that no pleasure had such power, 
and that each day gave him only new perplexity added 
to the old burden. Believing himself an outcast from 
the common life of man, and bearing the whole weight 
of the curse pronounced in his boyhood, faithless, des- 
pairing, and with an anguish of longing for the life 
from which he had fled, he sought to lose himself in 
the whirl of the city, forget the instincts that had 
ruled him, lay aside the code under which his life had 
grown, and be as other men. But with every attempt 
he recoiled. Gleam as the cup might, through the foam 
and sparkle the grinning death’s head seemed always 
at the bottom. Life held something better than this, 
and it was not long before he came to the resolution 
that though cursed with a curse his soul should bear 
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it as Lockwood bore his burden. A stainless life 
could be his goal, and should be. If God was, at all, 
justice would work. If love was denied, at least peace 
might sometime come, but he would fight the fight 
steadily, with as little thought of reward as his weak- 
ness allowed. Some day the cloud might lift. 

One evening he rose from the chair in which he had 
thrown himself as he closed his door upon Mitchell, 
stepped to the window, opened it and looked out. 
Deep night had settled down. He gazed upon the city 
and its twinkling lights; then to the stars, shining 
serenely down upon the turmoil and trouble and striv- 
ing of the myriad lives below them. Again he recalled 
the movement when the meaning of Searles’s words 
had dawned upon him and he had sprung forward with 
a passion the memory of which still shook him. 

‘* Mother was right. There is murder in me too,” 
he said, under his breath. ‘‘ Some day it will work its 
will in spite of me, and I, too, shall face the same fate 
that my father knew. My God—if there is a God— 
must I be bound forever in this chain? Is there no 
help?” 

Hot tears came to his eyes. He kneeled by the open 
window and hid his face. All the old despair and bit- 
terness—the wild protest against fate—rose once more. 
He stretched out his arms as if the longing that filled 
him could bring deliverance, and then there was a long 
silence, the motionless figure giving no sign of the 
struggling, storm-tossed soul seeking a rest that was 
nearer than it knew. For quietness came at last. 
Whether through the mere weariness of conflict or 
through the strange hush about him he could not tell. 
Defiance had passed and only longing remained. Once 
more he lifted his face to the stars, knowing himself 
defeated yet with a sense that victory might yet come, 
and that through unknown ways he should yet find 
answer to every question. 

‘*T cannot understand,” he said; “*I will not even 
tiy to understand. I will wait God's will, and live my 
life as truly as I may.” 

Again he recalled the words Lockwood had spoken 
on that last miserable night, ‘‘The chain that limits 
you is a gossamer thread compared to the one that 
binds me, body and soul, and yet I believe in God,”— 
and as he recalled them once more a longing went up 
for a fajth that could walk quietly over this dark way 
and believe that it led not to death but to life. With 
the longing came a reproach that he could have thus 
delayed his errand. An over-mastering despair had 
held him: a stronger impulse now carried him away. 

Mrs. Mitchell the next morning in vain urged his 
longer stay, and begged him if he returned to consider 
her house his home. Something in him had stirred 
her motherly feeling, strong under all her worldliness, 
and as she held his hands for a moment in their good- 
by, tears came to her eyes and a most unaccustomed 
‘* God bless you,” to her lips. 

‘*T should like to get at the heart of that thing,” 
Mitchell said to himself, as he parted from Robert at 
the depot. ‘‘There’s some sort of tragedy going on. 
Curious, up ip that little mining village! One wouldn't 
suppose there was life enough there to get up a 
tragedy; but evidently something has happened.” 

Robert's journey ended in Vermont the second day. 
He left the train-at St. Albans, and next day took the 
lumbering old stage running three times a week be- 
tween there and Lowgate. Now that the end was so 
nearly reached inward misgiving was strong. But 
any pain was better than lack of knowledge, and the 
feeling that his mother’s only relatives were here and 
that someone of his own blood might make him wel- 
come had its comforting side. The driver by whom 
he sat, a grizzly and weather-beaten man, who had 
driven the stage full forty years, asked an occasional 
question, but found small attention in the abstracted 
passenger, who looked straight ahead and seemed to 
have no words to spare. He roused himself as they 
stopped before the post-office, and reflected that twenty 
years of change had worked here as well as in his own 
life, and that his errand might be fruitless after all. 

‘*T want to find Silas Mann’s house,”’ he said. ‘Is 
there such a place in the village?”’ 

‘‘Over there,” the driver said, pointing with his 
whip, and Robert, taking his valise, walked down the 
street, under great elms whose pale yellow leaves were 
falling fast, and across to the house, before which 
stood two stately maples still glowing with autamn 
color. There was no sign of life in front, and he 
walked around to the back to find it equally shut up 
and silent. A window in the next house opened, and 
a head was put out. 

‘* What do you want?” a sharp voice said. 

‘*T want to find Silas Mann and his wife.” 

‘* You'll have to go up to the church-yard, then,"’ the 
voice said, ‘‘ they've been there a good fifteen year.” 

The window went down, but lifted again. 

“If you want to know about ‘em, go across, three 
houses up the other side,” the voice said. ‘ That's 
Judge Allen’s; an’ he knows,” 

Robert turned away, half determined to go back to 
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St. Albans and cease this vain quest for a knowledge 
evidently never to come to him in ways of his own 
choosing; then, shaking off the feeling of discourage- 
ment and depression strong upon him, crossed the 
street once more, passing the old stage-driver, who 
stood chuckling. 

‘You might ‘a’ saved your fare, if you'd been less 
savin’ of your tongue,” he said, but Robert only 
glanced at him, still as if in a dream, and passing on, 
lifted and dropped the curious brass knocker of the 
Judge’s door, and stood waiting. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Two hours later the few loungers on the tavern 
porch saw the stranger cross the street, unlock the 
door of the old Mann house and close it behind him as 
he entered. And the same loungers a few moments 
later saw also that Judge Allen came out and went 
down the path between his house and Lawyer Deni- 
son's, the son of the first executor of Uncle Silas’s 
will. 

‘* You may depend upon’t something’s up,” said the 
stage-driver. ‘‘ Likely’s not somebody's turned up to 
keep the town out o’ that estate, just as the time was 
pretty nigh out that anybody could claim it. This next 
April settled it. That feller I brought up had some- 
thing more’n common on his mind.” 

‘“*What'll you bet he ain’t a fraud?” said a sallow 
young man, chewing a long straw. 

“Fraud or no fraud, Denison’ll see through him,” 
the driver said, emphatically. ‘‘ Between the Jedge 
and Bob Denison he'll have to make out a pretty good 
case to get the handlin’ o’ that property. 

‘*It’s a pretty fat sum to have had the handlin’ of 
fifteen year,” he went on aftera pause. “If it was any 
other men you might say some would stick to their 
fingers; but the Jedge can account for every penny 
on’t. Seventeen odd thousand, and compoundin’ 
straight ahead for fifteen year. An’ then the place. 
The house is gone to rack and ruin, to be sure, but 
there’s the land and the wood-lot. There’s a good fifty 
thousand if there’s a cent ; maybe more.” 

‘*That ain’t much in these days,” the tavern-keeper 
answered, considerately. ‘‘ Take your A. T. Stewarts, 
now. There’s plenty of ’em that'd put away fifty thoa- 
sand in a vest pocket and think no more about it.” 

‘* Well, this fellow don’t look as if he’d be certain 
what to do with five,” the stage-driver said, rising 
slowly. ‘ Han’some, but there’s somethin’ out o’ kil- 
ter. There'll be news before night.” 

And news there was, creeping as news will through 
unknown ways. Neither lawyer had told, but by even- 
ing every man who joined the group gathered in the 
store for their nightly installment of gossip knew that 
the heir to the Mann property had been found, and, in 
spite of all urging from the Judge and from Miss Pris- 
cilla, the Judge's daughter, had gone over to the old 
house, followed by Dilly, the black cook, with such 
necessities for comfort as could be brought to bear 
upon the long-closed rooms, bent upon having his first 
night in his own ground in the very room his mother 
had known asagirl. To sit quietly under Miss Pris- 
cilla’s questions or to hear the Judge’s explosive 
‘** Pretty Patty Pearsons’s boy! Bless my soul! I can’t 
believe it!” was more than he could bear. 

The point of actual legal identification was settled 
the next moriing by the appearance of Captain Rush- 
more, quite beside himself with delight. Such identifi- 
cation, though unnecessary so far as his acceptance by 
his mother’s old friends was concerned, was essential 
before any transfer of papers could be made, and Robert 
had been for a moment utterly at a loss what course to 
take. Weeks or even months might pass before his 
mother could be heard from, letters reaching her only 
through Cranstoun; but as he sat in perplexed thought 
the old lake-captain and his retirement to Ogdensburgh 
occurred to his mind, and at once he telegraphed. The 
answer wasin person, for the down train brought the 
captain early the next morning, and Miss Priscilla 
added another stranger to her list of people to be dis- 
trusted. Her doubts of Robert were still a source of 
uneasiness when the cause of his summons had been 
made known. 

**He’s unnatural!’ she said decisively, on that first 
night. ‘‘ Not twenty-one, and gray as a badger. 
There is something that ain’t right. It makes me 
crawl to see such eyes under that gray hair. They 
go right through you. I suppose he feels the dis- 


‘““What disgrace?” snapped the Judge. young 
fellow like that, with fifty thousand of his own, won’t 
be troubled much with disgrace. That business of the 
trial was hurried through too quick, Denison always 
said. He'd been sweet on Patty himself, and he says 
yet he never saw a woman's face like hers. He shook 
that boy’s hand to-day as if he’d shake itoff. I thought 
he’d cry on the spot, [ never was more glad of any- 
thing in my life.” 

'* He gomes over here a sight to see,” pursued Mise 
Priscilla, ignoring all but her own thought, “ with the 
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dust, and what not, in that old house. What do you 
suppose he’ll do with 1t?’’ 

“ Just what we wouldn’t look to have him,” the 
Judge answered; and Miss Priscilla swept away indig- 
nant, pausing to remark as she passed out: 

‘¢T hope he’ll see the ghost, or a dozen of ’em.”’ 

With the locking of the old door between himself 
and the prying eyes under which he had winced, Robert 
felt a burden roll away. Too dazed as yet to take in 
figures or care for the elaborate papers and accounts 
Judge Allen brought forward, one thing remained 
clear: an actual home was his. Not a home where he 
had been endured, as in the years with his mother, or 
that other home where his thought of happiness had 
dwelt, and from which it had vanished in one day, but 
a home where he could live and work, hide his pain 
from these strangers, who would never guess it, and 
make the most of such life as lay before him. 

He walked through the old rooms, his lamp casting 
strange shadows as he went. The people who for a 
year or two had occupied them had left everything as 
they found it. Aunt Huldah’s straight-backed rocking- 
chair still stood near the south window, and near it the 
little table holding the old family Bible. In the square 
parlor, with its aingy hair-cloth furniture, hung a 
framed sampler with the name ‘ Huldah Simmons, 
aged nine. 1781;” andabove the high mantelpiece was 
a portrait of Uncle Silas, taken by some traveling 
painter whose peculiar theories of color and drawing 
had not had power to destroy a certain life-likeness 
which showed the possession of a gift only wanting 
knowledge to ensure good work. Robert looked long 
at the gentle eyes which had watched a sorrow deep 
or deeper than his own twenty years before. 

‘‘If he had lived,” he said, ‘‘I should have had a 
friend, not through affection alone, like Lockwood, but 
through a tie of blood. Now there is no living soul 
but mother and Benoni, and she will never think of me 
as anything but her sorrow and curse. I wonder if 
there is anyone belonging to my father, or if either of 
these lawyers know. To-morrow I will ask. They 
won’t thank me for looking them up, however. The 
family disgrace is safely buried, and they will hardly 
want reminders. No, I am alone, and alone I will re- 
main. It is my fate.” 

Sad, but quiet, he lay down in the little room that 
Dilly had made ready with a shiverof fear as she en- 
tered it. The ghost walked here, and she had scurried 
away with one backward glance of terror as a strange, 
rustling sound echoed through the room. Only the 
fluttering of loosened paper, but mysterious enough to 
have grown into a procession of phantoms as she 
rushed in to report to Miss Priscilla. 

Robert slept dreamlessly. Neither rustling, nor the 
strange creaking and groaning of the old beams, nor 
the march of myriad rats, pausing in astonishment to 
survey the presumptuous human who had suddenly in- 
vaded their domain, had power to rouse him. He woke 
at last, refreshed and strong. The weight of yesterday 
and the many weary days before had lightened. He 
had a place in the world, and could make it a worthy 
one. 

A white frost glistened on the ground as he walked 
down the leaf-strewn path to the gate. The air was 
crisp and keen, but the sunshine lay on the fallen 
leaves and the sky was blue above him. He bared his 
head, aud looked off to the distant line-of mountains, 
not brown and red, like the copper hills of that other 
north, but blue and still against the sky. Something 
of the old pleasure in mere living came to him—a long, 
full breath, as of a burden lifting. As he stood, the 
Judge opened his door and looked out, and Robert saw 
coming toward him Mr. Denison, a quiet, gray-haired 
man, with keen, watchful eyes, a face of marked New 
England type, aud lit up now with kindliness. 

** You’re due at Allen’s to breakfast,” he said, ‘‘ but 
after that I want a talk with you. Mary wants to see 
you, too.” 

** Mary?” Robert repeated, in a tone of wondering 
inquiry. 

‘* My girl,” the lawyer said. ‘‘The only one in a 
family of six boys. She is just seventeen, and sadly 
used to her own way. This old house has been our 
village romance, you know, and you mustexpect some 
excitement over the unknown hero who comes riding 
in to claim his own. Every soul in town will be on the 
lookout.” 

** Then I shall leave it, fast as possible,” Robert said, 
a sudden resolution forming. ‘‘I have business at 
Port Henry and shall go up the lake this afternoon. 
By the time I return the first fever will be over.” 

“*] was going myself to-morrow,” the lawyer said, 
“but if you don’t object to society I can make it to-day. 
The stage leaves in an hour.”’ 

Without waiting for answer he hurried on, and Rob- 
ert obeyed the Judge’s beckoning hand, and went in to 
the waiting breakfast. Miss Priscilla set her lips 
firmly when told that he would start in an hour, but 
return in a few days. Why didn’t he stay, now he was 


here, and let them know what his plans were? It 
looked very suspicious. 

‘‘Are you sure he doesn’t mean mischief?” she said, as 
they watched him go over to the stage, passing 
through a number of interested and curious specta- 
tors. ‘* You ought to be pretty sure you ain’t mistaken, 
father.” 

The Judge laughed and turned aside. Miss Pris- 
cilla’s faculty for doubt, and her sense that but for her 
warning voice, this keen, hard-headed father would be 
hopelessly swamped by his own readiness to accept 
statements on too limited evidence, struck him always 
with fresh amusement. 

‘*Keep a sharp lookout, Priscilla,” he said, and 


walked away. 
(To be continued.) 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST. 


HOLD in my hand a letter. It was written to me 

as editor of The Christian Union, but I will read 
it here and let it appear, with the remarks which I 
shall make on it, in The Christian Union, as a Lectrfre- 
Room Talk : 

**IT have been a member of your congregation for eight or 
ten years, when my health has permitted. Have been an in- 
vaiid for many years—very much so for the past eight 5 ears. 
For the past eight or nine months bave been very nervous 
and distressed, having lost father and motber in that time. 
Was not able to see them for most two years, as they lived in 
Massachusetis. 

* Though not personally acquainted with you I consider 
you my pastor. Have been praying for years for the love of 
God in my heart. I think 1 believe in Jesus, but do not re- 
alize the sustaining love that Christians feel. Indeed, I need 
it every bour, and pray for it continually, but it does not 
come. Can you tell me what todo? Why can I not have 
love and trusi in God’ What is that love in the heart that 
enables one to bear the trials of joss of friends, sickness and 
otber trials—always rejoicing in God? 

“Please excuse me; but I thought you might answer in 
The Christian Union, and perbaps do some others good as 
well as myself. I don’t kaow whether this is the way to 
write to the paper; but bave decidedito doso, forlam in 
need of assistance. I wish to be resigned to the will of God 
and to love tne Saviour.” 


That is a good letter, because it covers a very im- 
portant matter, because it is a simple and sincere 
recital of experience, and because it is a cry of the 
kind that ought to come up to churches and to pastors 
all the time. We ministers very often have to preach 
in the dark; so far as instruments are concerned we 
are apt to follow the line of our own experience too 
closely ; and nothing is better for the church, nothing 
is better for individuals in the church, nothing is bet- 
ter for the minister, than to have questions of real 
Christian want, questions of ethics, covering the whole 
ground of duty, questions touching the deepest needs 
of human nature, propounded; and there is nothing 
that gives me greater pleasure than to receive such 
inquiries and, so far as possible, to answer them. 

Now, on this subject of the realization of Christ as 
an object of love, at the very foundation we must dis- 
criminate between the consciousness of our love to 
Christ and the consciousness of Christ's love to us. 
They are very different experiences, and they stand 
connected with a very different train of results. A 
person who has a strong conviction of the love of 
Christ to him pervading his soul will have a certain 
sort of peace, aud may meet with equanimity and 
patience and courage the events of life, and yet not 
be couscious of having any great joy. He will simply 
experience quiet and restfalness. But the conscious- 
ness of having in one’s self the flame of love to Christ 
is quite another feeling. 

Now, here, evidently, and very generally, there is an 
utter want of the recognition of this difference which 
Paul recognized after he had been in the field ten, fif- 
teen or twenty years, and had come to ripe experience ; 
when he said, ‘‘ Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ?” and then mentioned the things that it 
might be supposed could do it, saying, ‘‘ Shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or the sword?” and then declared, ‘‘I 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus." And when you take 
the history of many old saints whose testimony has 
come down to us; when you consider the wonderful 
exhibitions of experience which are recorded of them, 
and of which we have no doubt; when you think of 
the burning love which they felt toward the Lord Jesus 
Christ; when you take the accounts of eminent men of 
our own time whose lives have been made known to 
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us; when you read those passages that show the re- 
markable experiences which they had; or when you go 
into meetings where there are persons who have a 
genius for eminent experiences, and hear them talk of 
the higher ideals and models which rise before their 
minds, it is very natural, but very unreasonable, that 
you should say, ‘‘ Those experiences are just what | 
want.’’ And there are many who, under such circum- 
stances, go to work to get those experiences without 
any sort of recognition of the fact that the majority of 
men are not gifted with the capacity to rise so high or 
to feel so deeply. . 

You cannot have any more experience than the na- 
ture of your mental organization will permit. Some 
persons are not bigger than a gill; some are not bigger 
than a pint; some are not bigger than a quart; some 
are not bigger than a gallon; but some are boundless, 
apparently, in their capacity, and they experience ac- 
cordingly. The Apostle says, ‘‘ Think soberly, accord- 
ing as God hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith.” A man’s power of receiving is limited by the 
capacity with which he has been endowed. You can- 
not take a penny whistle and make it imitate an organ, 
though it may do very well as a penny whistle. 

There is, then, this fundamental fact, that it is not 
possible for everybody to experience everything; and 
what we should seek is that which is according to the 
measure of the nature which God has given us. And 
every person, ordinarily, knows whetber love in him is 
an emotion, whether it bubbles up in him in the shape 
of feeling, whether in his mind it is like an ocean-tide, 
or whether it operates like the dew, gently and evenly ; 
and religious experience will hold on in analogy with 
the average needs and tendencies of the mind out of 
which that experience is to come. 

Then, next, there is a very strong impression as it 
regards another point; namely, that this experience is 
a gift outright of God; a gift just as much as if I should 
take a purple robe and throw it around a pauper, so 
that he is beautiful in his apparel at once, I having 
made him so absolutely by a mere act of giving. And 
persons pray for the gift.of religious experience as if 
God were one who would, in answer to prayer, take 
that experience and bestow it upon them, as one takes 
an alabaster box of ointment, or a vial of perfume, 
and breaks it upon another. There is an impression, 
for instance, that if a man wants the love of Christ he 
has nothing to do but to pray for it in faith, and Christ 
will put it into him. Now, in the first place, we are 
not to lose out of sight the universal idea that high 
moral experiences are the highest fruit of the Spirit of 

70d. It is true that faith, that hope, that love, and all 
the combinations of them, are just as much the fruit of 
the direct influence of the Holy Ghost upon the hearts 
of men as flowers are the result of the light of the sun 
upon them; but the sun never yet brought out a flower 
where there was no root, or where, if there was a root, 
there was no soil. The sun might shine on flint sand 
forever, and there would never anything come out of 
it. It might shine forever on a rock, and it would pro- 
duce nothing. In other words, there is to be in the hu- 
man mind a preparation for the production of religious 
experiences ; and there is a divine incitement which, 
where there is that preparation, will produce them. 

Now, it is quite in vain for a man to go and pray to 
God for a thing which is to be the codperative result 
of his own activity and of God’s stimulation toward 
activity. This is set forth in the Scriptural injunction, 
**Work out your own salvation; for it is God that 
worketh in you to will and to do.” You must work 
for yourself while God works for you. 

Therefore I do not lay aside the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in producing religious experiences; and 
yet I say that these experiences are the result of edu- 
cation, or of self-effort, just as much as attainment in 
any branch of art, just as much as any kind of human 
learning, just as much as geography, or grammar, or 
arithmetic, or literature, or history, or anything of the 
sort, is the result of education or self-effort. The 
direction is that you are to watch as well as pray, and 
to work. So, then, merely praying to God, and then 
waiting to see if he does not send you the blessing 
for which you asked, will not do. This, however, is 
not to discredit prayer. You ought to pray; but 
there are other things you ought to do as well. 

What, then, ought we todo next? Well, it is wise 
for us to consider, in the matter of loving, that it is 
not possible for a person to love unless something pre- 
sents itself to the mind that seems lovely. You cannot 
condense the air, and collect it around you, and make 
it seem lovely. There must be the quality of personal- 
ity where there is love. Christ is not alive to my eye, 
nor to my ear, nor to my hand. He has not been alive 
to the senses in my day. He has not been for almost 
two thousand years. He is a creature that I have got 
to fashion in my imagination. He is a being that ! 
am obliged to picture in my mind. Not only that, 
when I have formed the picture it is an idea that I have 
formed. It is a portrait that I have painted. And in 
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order that I may love there must be presented to my 
mind something that I can love. 

Now, there are two ways in which this is done. In 
the first place, let me remove the idea that a person 
cannot realize an absent hero or personage; that an 
ideal which you make yourself cannot be a center on 
which you can concentrate your enthusiasm. It is an 
idea which it ought not to be difficult to brush away, 
for there is no enthusiasm like that which we exercise 
toward imaginary heroes. Take the historical charac- 
ters that are mentioned in Plutarch’s Lives. With 
what a glow of enthusiasm persons come to regard 
them! Think of the feeling we have toward Washing- 
ton, and other men that we never saw. Call to mind 
the enthusiastic impressions that men who are of a 
military disposition have learned to cherish toward 
Napoleon. What enthusiasm men have for Walter 
Scott! How we fashion ideas in regard to Victor 
Hugo! How we form a conception of Dante in our 
minds! How we picture in the imagination such his- 
torical personages as Wellington, and Bacon, and 
Cromwell, and Milton. We gather in our minds their 
qualities as we conceive of them, and they become 
to us realities, and we experience enthusiasm toward 
‘them. And these creatures of our own soujs, that we 
paint by the higher exercise of our faculties, are more 
thoroughly real to us than any creature of the flesh can 
be. So, then, there is nothing against the idea that 
(Christ, the absent and unseen, may come up before our 
minds in some imagined visibility which is the result 
of our own effort or exertion. That is what the imag- 
ination was given for. That is the meaning of faith— 
the exercise of the imagination to conceive qualities 
and conditions, or things invisible, unseen. 

Now, how shall-we supply ourselves with the mate- 
rial for the portraiture of Christ? First, by taking 
the life of Christ, as it is contained in the four Gospels, 
and also as it is set forth in the Epistles—and you 
know the Gospels were all written after the Epistles. 
They were the last parts of Scripture that were writ- 
ten, mostly; and we are to take the facts, the quali- 
ties, the biography of Christ, as we find them there; 
and out of those materials we are to fashion our con- 
ception of the Lord Jesus Christ. And the method of 
employing the Scripture for this purpose is important. 
A great many persons treat the Bible as if it were a 
talisman and charm. They think, ‘‘ Well, I will read 
a chapter in the Bible before I go to work: it will do 
me good. Somehow or other I shall feel better for 
having done it."" They do not know how they are 
going to be benetited by reading the Bible, but they 
have an impression that in some way they will; and 
so they read a chapter; and that is all there is of it. 
But what we want is to read the Word of God with 
reference to the thing that we are seeking after. If I 
go into a forest for bow-and-arrow purposes, I do not 
select the maple, por the sassafras, nor the pine; but 
when I go there for the yeoman’s needs I select the 
yew, when I go there for fragrant shrubs I select the 
sassafras, when I go there for lumber with which to 
build a house I select the pine and the oak, and when 
I go there for material out of which to manufacture 
bowls and pails I select the maple. When I go to the 
forest for timber I choose according to the use I wish 
to make of it. So, when I go to the Bible, I go for 
some purpose. It is God's forest, full of trees of the 
Lord; and I cut down one or another; and shape it to 
the purpose that I want it for. I read differently for 
different purposes. 

Now, take the Evangelists—the four Gospels. We 
generally read a chapter, or two chapters, and think 
that is a great deal; but you can read Matthew through 
a great deal quicker than you can read through the 
New York ‘‘ Tribune” of any morning; you can read 
a Whole Gospel quicker than you can an ordinary story 
in a monthly magazine; and there you get an entirety, 
a full and clear view of the life of Christ, and you 
turn it ip your mind; and when you have read another, 
and another, and the other, you have the substance 
matter on which the imagination acts; and you put 
together the various elements which have been pre- 
sented to your mind, and unite them in vital and per- 
sonal forms. 

But still, the picture is the fruit of the imagination. 
It is the result of the imagination working on the 
facts recorded in the New Testament. You have 
stocked your mind with knowledge to be fashioned in- 
to the image of Christ. It still remains, as % were, 
like a snow man that boys fashion. It has the shape of 
aman, but there is no heart in it. And how are you 
going to breathe life into it? When you have fashioned 
Christ, how are you going to animate him? You are 
going to do it by having in yourself, in your daily ex- 
perience, and toward yout fellow men, as far as possi- 
ble, the feelings which Christ had. Then you are to 
transfer from your own personal experience to that 
\maginary Christ the qualities and faculties of which 
you bave had a taste yourself: and at once your Christ 
becomes @ personal and real being to you. 

Qur Master sald to the disciples, If ye love me, 


keep my commandments.” And he did not mean this: 
If your heart is overflowing with the emotion of love, 
then you ought to keep my commandments; but this: 
If you wish to love, if you would be in the spirit of 
love, keep my commandments, and that will put you 
into it. That is the way to get into it. Says John, 
‘‘Hereby we do know that we love him, if we keep 
his commandments.” Whoso keepeth his word, in him 
verily is the love of God perfected; hereby know we 
that we are in him *’—that the word of life, the truth 
of God’s Word, is in us as a hope, as an emotion, as 
an experience. ‘‘We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we’’—what? Have had a vis- 
ion, a revelation? No. ‘* Because we love the breth- 
ren.” It is the exercise of Christ’s love toward our 
brethren that gives us the hint that we are in that 
state in which Christ is, and in which we can under- 
stand him, and begin to love him. ‘He that loveth 
not his brother abideth in death.”” The want of sym- 
pathy, the want of personal benevolence and love, in 
you, is a sign that you are out of Christ, and not in 
him. ‘‘Hereby perceive we the love of God, because 
he laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren’’—that is, we ought to prac- 
tice self-denial, we ought to be willing to suffer for 
those whom we love. ‘This is the commandment, 
That we should believe on the name of his son Jesus 
Christ and love one another, as he gave us command- 
ment.”” ‘*‘No man hath seen God at any time. If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
perfected in us.” 

Now, what is the meaning of all this? That your love 
to those about you is shown by your self-denial and 
bounty for their sake; and that your pouring out your- 
self lovingly toward them brings you into that state in 
which Christ lives and dwells, and leads you to un- 
derstand that state and to rise up out of this earthly 
experience into the conception of that state in which 
God, revealed in Jesus Christ, exists. So, then, while 
we pray for those influences that stimulate our minds, 
and while we gather out of the Word of God facts by 
which to promote a conception of Christ, we are to de- 
rive from our own experience that sense of vital love 
exercised toward our fellow-men which, being asso- 
ciated with the name of Jesus Christ, shall make him 
real and beautiful to us. 

Then one thing more. <A great many persons are 
conscious that they have this love when it flashes, as, 
for instance, under strong preaching, or in revival 
meetings, and when the truth goes like an electric cur- 
rent all through the congregation. Many people at 
such times are wrought up, and they say, ‘‘I have the 
love of Christ; but afterwards, the excitement having 
passed off, their enthusiasm having subsided, they 
doubt whether they have that love. This leads to 
another fact—namely, that all strong feelings should 
tend to become habits. It is not right to have strong 
feelings continuously unless they bury themselves in 
conduct. There is no stronger feeling than that of 
love to father and mother; and yet that love does not 
always manifest itself in the form of emotion. Wher- 
ever any person loves another, no matter how strong 
the emotion may be at the beginning, after a time a 
change takes place, and the effervescence of feeling 
disappears. But does the love disappear? Not at all. 
The reproduction of it in thought and feeling becomes 
less frequent; it takes on the form of conduct; and it 
shows itself in negative forms except on special occa- 
sions. There come times when, for instance, persons 
who love each other, having been absent from one 
another, come together; and then the oldelectric flame 
comes up again; but they soon settle down into the 
ordinary ways of life; and they begin again to show 
their love for each other in their conduct, and not in 
emotions, except now and then. It becomes a latent 
quality; and therefore it is invisible, as it were; it is 
coals, and not a flame. 

Now a great many persons think they love Christ 
when they feel toward him the emotion of which I have 
spoken; and this emotion is very desirable; but un- 
less you keep the commandments of Christ, unless you 
love the brethren as he loves you, unless you are will- 
ing to lay down your comfort, your joy, your time, 
your means, for those around about you, unless you 
show love to him by conduct, you do not love as you 
ought. 

If I love a man as my own brother I love everything 
that belongs to him. It is the office of love in me to 
care for a person in every place where I know his vital 
sympathies are. If you love a man you will love all 
his surroundings. And if we love God we will love his 
family, his children, our fellow men, and will pour our 
souls out upon them as he pours his soul out upon us. 
And we, by our love for others, rise to an understand- 
ing of the love of God; and we sometimes experience 
it at first as a flame; and if it is genuine it tends to 
pass from the flame state to that of living coals, and 
becomes conduct. 

Your habitual obedience to the known commands of 
Chriat, then, is testimony that you have love to Christ, 


whether you have feeling or not. It is better to have 
conduct without feeling than to have feeling without 
conduct; but true feeling ought to result in conduct; 
and then it abides and becomes a habit. 

So, then, I should say to this person, probably, if I 
were by her side, It is not likely that you are suscepti- 
ble to all the emotion or feeling that you see in others; 
and it is not likely that in the circumstances in which 
you are placed you can go out into life and become an 
active disciple of Christ; but you can, in your meas- 
ure, put your mind, in reference to other persons, in 
the same attitude in which Christ’s is in reference to 
you; and you can reproduce the life of Christ. For 
the laying down of your life for the brethren does not 
mean that you should lay it down literally, but that you 
should use it in their behalf. Christ laid down his life 
more while living than when he died. To sacrifice one’s 
life is not half so much as to use it all the-time for the 
good of others. 

I should say, still further, to this person, Do not 
neglect prayer, but seek more to find the love of Christ 
in Scripture. Seek to raise up before your mind some- 
thing that you can love and trust at least a little. Do 
not refuse the copper because it is not silver, and do 
not refuse the silver because itis not gold. Do not 
reject religious experience because it is not the most 
radiant. Take what you can get at the time, and 
press on to something better, and to something still 
better. Become as a little child, be content with such 
things as you have, and so follow Christ. 

I think if a person is competent to understand his 
own mind, and moderately to understand the philos- 
ophy and action of feeling, he can, with such directions 
as these, come to a knowledge of God in Christ with a 
beginning love that, like a rising light, will shine 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 


To SEVERAL INQUIRERS.—The C. L. S. C.—Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle—is a society for the promo- 
tion of reading and study among the people who are too 
old to attend school and whose education may have been 
n« glected in their earlier years, or who desire to review the 
stuies of their youth. It was organized in the summer of 
1878. On the day of its organization seven hundred per- 
sons united with the Circle, and pledged themselves to 
prosecute the four years’ course of reading and study. 
Since then the Circle bas gradually widened, until now it 
embraces 17,000 members, representing all denominations 
of Christians, a few Jews, and some skeptics. {t has 
members in nearly or quite every State of the Union, in 
some of the Territories. in England and Scotland, in Can- 
ada and on the Sandwich Islands. 

The C. L. 8. C. aims to promote habits of reading and 
study in nature, art, science, and in secular and sacred 
literature, in connection with the routine of daily life, so 
as to secure to those whose educational advantages have 
been limited, *‘ the college student's general outlook upon 
the world and life,” and to develop the habit of close, con- 
nected, persistent thinking The course of study prescribed 
by the C. L. 8. C. covers a period of four years. 

The current year is spent by students in Roman bistory 
an’ Latin literature. Christian evidences, English history 
and literature, the study of physical culture, United States 
bistory and American literature, with biology, bota-ical 
and zodlogical. 

For young people who are not quite advanced enough to 
take the regular C. L C. course there isa preparatory 
course.” Quite a number of young people are already en- 
gaged in the studies of this class. 

Forty minutes’ reading and study each week day will, it 
is thought, enable all students to complete the books re- 
quired each year. The »nnual examinations are held at 
the homes of the members in writing. Postal cards for 
three quarterly reports are furnished all members. On 
these they indicate the number of pages read, the time 
spent, etc. Twelve memorial days are set apart as days of 
sp cial interest toevery member of the C. L 8. C. The class 
m ttoes of the Circle are: We study the Word and the 
works of God,” “ Let us keep our heavenly Father in the 
midst,” and “* Never be discouraged."’ Persons may enjoy 
the annual meetings at Chautauqua, but attendance there 
is not necessary to graduation in the C. L. S.C. Persons 
who have never visited Chautauqua may enjoy the ad- 
vantages, diploma and honors of the Circle. 

Members of the Circle may take, in addition to the regular 
course, one Or more especial courses and pass an examina- 
tion upon them. Pupils passing such will have testrmonial 
seals appended to their regular diplomas according to the 
merit of examinations on these supplemental courses. 

This is a very large world. There are untold treasures 
of knowledge in the heavens above and in the earth be- 
neath. The wonders of animal and vegetable life are in- 
numerable. Books abound; there is no end to them. 
Many people remain in utter ignorance all the years be- 
cause they despair of mastering the world or apy part of 
the world of knowledge which surrounds them; others for 
want of guidance neglect what is attainable, and ulti- 
mately lose all taste for literary pursuits. Parents are 
thus indifferent, and the children grow up indifferent. Not 
being occupied on worthy literary and intellectual pur- 
suite they incline to amusements, dissipation and indolence, 
and thus come to ruin. 

Persons who desire turtber information concerning the 
Cc. L. 8.C. may drop a line to Dr Vintent; Plainfield, 
N. J., and Gireulars wil) be forwarded. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE POWER OF CHRIST. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE incidents that constitute the lesson selected 

for to-day have no connection except that they 
probably occurred at about the sametime. The har- 
monists generally agree that this was not the time in- 
dicated by the account of Matthew, but immediately 
after the parables by the sea-shore narrated in the 
13th chapter. This is Mark’s order. 

The people had been greatly impressed by Christ’s 
teaching. The elements of unpopularity that were 
subsequently to lead to a general withdrawal of even 
his disciples had not yet been made prominent. In 
order to secure a little rest from the fatigues of con- 
tinuous preaching, he and his Apostles embarked on a 
fisherman’s boat to go over to the retirement of the 
other side of thelake. It was at this time three would- 
be disciples addressed themselves to him and proposed 
to join him and the twelve. The first declared that he 
would follow Christ wherever he might lead; the sec- 
ond said he wouid also follow Christ, but he desired 
first to go home and nurse his aged father;’ the third 
was willing to follow Christ if he could be permitted 
to return home to bid his friends good-by. Christ de- 
clined the offer of discipleship on these conditions.” 

It is often said that Christ never refused his sympa- 
thy and help to any who asked it of him; and this is 
true. This fact makes all the more significant his ap- 
parent refusal of offered disciples. Each case has its 
moral for our own times. The first represents the 
self-sufficient disciple; he is sure that, whoever else 
may fail, he can follow Christ wherever he goes; that 
there is no danger that he will ever deny his Lord. 
To him Christ’s message is, Count the cost. To follow 
Christ is to follow a Master who was a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief; a King whose crown was 
of thorns and whose triumphs were those of patience 
and suffering love. The second represents the pro- 
crastinating disciple, the one who will follow Christ 
after he has done something else. To him the answer 
of Christ is, that no duty is so sacred and immediate 
as that of becoming a follower of Christ. He will take 
no executory contracts; he calls for immediate ser- 
vice. The third represents the irresolute disciple; 
the one who is willing to follow Christ with certain 
conditions: who wishes to be a Christian, but is not 
ready to leave all that he may follow Christ. To him 
Christ’s message is that he cannot even look back; to 
make a straight furrow he must give all his thoughts 
to the life-duty before him. 

Leaving these disciples to follow or to remain at home 
as they chose, and adding no word of entreaty or even 
exhortation to weaken the simple alternative which he 
has put before them, Christ and the twelve embarked 
on one of the little fishing boats which were so com- 
mon on the lake and set sail for the opposite shore. 
Christ, wearied with the fatigues of his previous labors, 
fell asleep in the stern of the boat. There arose one of 
those sudden storms which are always common to 
bodies of water surrounded by high hills, and were 
peculiarly common to the lake of Galilee, owing to the 
funnel shaped hills which afforded a draft for the cold 
winds down the valley of the Jordan from the snow- 
capped mountains of Lebanon. It became so violent 
as to fill with alarm the disciples who were old fisher- 
men and accustomed to every aspect of the lake; the 
boat was beginning to fill: and still Christ slept on. 
At length their fear conquered their unwillingness to 
disturb his rest, and they awoke him rudely with ex- 
clamations of their terror and with reproaches that he 
could sleep. He arose, rebuked the storm, calmed the 
waves and winds by his word, and then chided their 
want of faith.‘ Faith is not a preservative against dan- 
ger; but that they should have feared at that time in- 
dicated how little conception they had of the divine 
character of the One whom they had on board or the 
mission which he had come to fulfill. 

This incident is often referred to as an evidence of 
Christ’s power over nature; it seems to me quite as 
significant as an indication of his power over himself 
and over others. Awakened out of a sound sleep—and it 
must have been very sound or the tempest would have 
awakened him — under circumstances such as daze 
most men, he is perfectly calm and self-possessed; 
neither the danger of their situation nor the fears of 
his disciples awaken any fear in him. I hardly know 
any incident, except his carriage of himself during the 


April 4.—Matt. viii., 18-34. Golden Text.—Matt. vili., 27. 

* That this is toe meaning of the phrase, Suffer me first to 
go and bury my father, is every way probable: burial 
in the East always took place on the day of death, and it is 
not at all likely that if the father were actually dead the son 
would be attending the preaching of Jesus. 

* The third case is recorded in the paralie! passage in Luke 
ix., 57-€2. 

* I follow the account in Mark iv., 36-41, which is more prob- 
able than that of Matthew. The two accounts should by all 
jpeans be compared in the study of the lesson. 
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Passion, that more strikingly illustrates Christ’s self- 
poise, and his courage immediately communicates itself 
to his disciples; his calming of their perturbed spirits 
is hardly less a matter of wonder than his calming of 
the winds and the waves. 

Landing on the other shore, in the country of the 
Gergesenes,' they were met by two men coming out 
of the tombs, where they were living. These men in 
our day would have been called crazy; in that age they 
were called ‘‘ possessed ef devils.”” They made a rush 
at Jesus and the twelve, perhaps to destroy them; 
Christ arrested them by a word; the evil spirit in 
the men remonstrated against any interference with 
their possession of their victims; and, finally, Christ 
permitted them to enter a herd of swine feeding near 
by, upon which the swine rushed down a precipice into 
the sea and were drowned. The keepers of the swine 
reported the story to the people of the neighboring 
town; and they, coming out, were more affected by 
the loss of their swine than by the restoration of the 
men, and besought Christ to depart out of their coasts, 
which he did. 

Probably no reader of modern times ever reads this 
incident without asking himself the question, how it 
is to be understood. To this question two answers are 
not uncommonly returned: 1. That these men were 
merely madmen, affected with a disease of the brain; 
that it was perhaps part of their delusion that they 
thought themselves possessed by an evil spirit; that 
Christ humored this delusion, as wise physicians to-day 
in dealing with crazy men humor their delusions; 
that what he really did was to heal a crazy man of 
his craze; and that the Apostles, sharing the general 
opinion of that day, which attributed all mental and 
many purely physical diseases to the influence of an 
evil spirit, reported the case accordingly. 2. That 
there were cases of evil possession at that time; al- 
lowed in the providence of God perhaps for the very 
purpose of demonstrating the power of Christ over 
the devil, and thus affording a new demonstration of 
his divinity. The first opinion appears to me incon- 
sistent with faith in the genuineness of Christ's charac- 
ter. That he should have humored the craze of a 
madman I can conceive; that he should, in his ordi- 
nary teaching, often pass by without correction the 
common errors of his time 1 can equally conceive; but 
that he should deliberately make a pretense of exor- 
cising demons who had no existence except io the 
imagination of his hearers, I cannot conceive. How to 
reconcile this with genuine honesty of character I 
know not. The second opinion seems to me inherently 
improbable. That God should have allowed an excep- 
tional power to the devil and his angels for the purpose 
of proving the power of his Son to conquer them is in- 
consistent with a true reverence for God’s character. 
This hypothesis seems to me to be fairly open to the 
criticism of the ‘' Encyclopedia Britannica,” which 
compares it to the supposition that the ‘‘earth was 
really flat in the ages when it was believed to be so, 
but has become round since astronomers provided a 
different explanation of the same phenomena.” 

I believe that demoniac possession is an actual 
phenomenon; that it exists at the present day and has 
ever since the world began, and, for aught we can see, 
will till the world comes to an end; that it was per- 
haps no more prevalent in the time of Christ than it is 
in the nineteenth century; that it is one of the ills to 
which the human race is subject, and against which it 
has need to be on its guard. My reasons for this 
opinion may be briefly indicated. 

1. It is not inherently incredible. It is often as- 
sumed in the discussion of this subject that all faith in 
spirits and spiritual possession is now definitely given 
up. That this materializing age has very considerably 
inclined to accept the Sadducaic unfaith, that there 
is neither angel nor spirit, is very true; but that is no 
reason why we should adopt it. Because other ages 
had their superstitions is poor reason why we should 
adopt the scepticisms ofthis age. That men of pecu- 
liar powers have peculiar influences over weak natures 
in this life we see every day; men possessed by evil 
spirits inthe flesh are no rare phenomena—so possess- 
ed as to lose all freedom of action. The story of the 
woman who was kept continuously drunk in spite of 
herself by the controlling influence of her husband, 
editorially told in last week’s Union, may serve as a 
recent illustration of this sort of horribly common pos- 
session. There is no good reason for believing that 
this power of one soul over another is necessarily lost 


Mark and Luke “ Gadarenes.”” The discrepancy for a 
time threw doubt io skeptical minds over the whole narra- 
tive, and was a perplexity to all Biblical critics. But recent 
discoveries have shown that in the land of Gadara, a famous 
city of Perea, and immediately on the shore of the lake, was 
a emal| place, the remains of which now go bs the name of 
Geraa, or Chersa: Mattbew, writing for the Jews, and himeelf 
a tax-gathberer on these sbores, and thoroughiy familiar with 
all its pcints, gave the name of this place to the spot; Mark 
and Luké, writing for the Gentile world, gave the name of 
the more widely-known city, Gadara, as @ means of jdentify- 
ing the place to Gentile readers, 
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at death. Scepticism has no right to make such an 
assumption. 

2. The belief that disembodied spirits exercise an in- 
fluence over the living is almost universal. ‘* The re- 
ligions of the world,” says Mr. Tylor,' ‘‘ usually ree- 
ognize an order of spiritual beings below the rank of 
governing deities and distinguished from nature spirits, 
such as elves and nymphs, by being especially con- 
cerned with living men and their affairs.” This belief 
has been held by the highest and most cultured, e. g., 
Socrates, as well as by the illiterate and superstitious. 
Undoubtedly it has run into all sorts of superstitions 
and extravagances; but it may be taken as an axiom 
that no universal belief is without some sort of foun- 
dation; and the endeavor of materialistic science to 
find a sufficient foundation for this universal belief is 
not successful. Itis far more reasonable to regard it 
as an exaggeration of the truth than as a pure inven- 
tion. 

3. This opinion affords the most reasonable explana- 
tion of certain so-called mental disorders concerning 
which the ablest medical authorities confess that their 
causes are wholly inscrutable. So long as science con- 
fesses itself unable to explain certain forms of mental 
and moral dtsorder it does not become a cautious mind 
to scorn the explanation that is implied, if not directly 
afforded, by the Bible, and that accords with the gen- 
eral consensus of mankind. In these cases of moral! 
insanity the patient recognizes the difference between 
right and wrong; often abhors the wrong to which he 
finds himself impelled by a power that seems to be 
stronger than his own will; in some instances even 
begs to be put into confinement, that he may not be 
able to yield to the power which oppresses him, and 
asserts, not only at the time, but afterwards when 
apparently wholly in his right mind, that he was driven 
on by an impulse outside of himself.’ 

4. This opinion accords with the undoubted repre- 
sentations of the Bible, which impliedly if not directly 
teaches that both good and evil spirits have to do with 
the human race; the one guiding and guarding man; 
the other seeking his destruction. I believe that this 
teaching is literally true; that it is as true now as it 
ever was; that we live in a world of spirits unseen, 
unheard, but not uninfluential; that it is a part of our 
duty to guard ourselves against these unseen and subtle 
influences for evil that come to us we know not whence ; 
and that we are to do this by the greater power of a 
living and ever present Christ, who is as powerful to- 
day to guard against them as he was in the first cent- 
ury to cast them oat of one wholly given over to them. 
I do not make this an article of faith nor assert it dog- 
matically; but as an explanation, confessedly hypothet- 
ical, both of Scripture and certain very enigmatical 
phenomena of life to-day, it seems to me rational. Far 
more so than the scepticism which asserts the impossi- 
bility of spiritual influences and then assumes, without 
proof and against the best medical testimony, that all 
moral and mental diseases can be explained by imput- 
ing them to a mere disorder in the physical conforma- 
tions of the brain. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Jesus stilling storms by the 
word of his power. 

lst. As an introductory exercise, for the purpose of 
concentrating the interest of the class, and as a prepa- 
ration for the lesson to follow, spend three or four 
minutes in having the children tell of journeys they 
have taken, and why they went. 

2d. Tell them that you have a very wonderful jour- 
ney to talk about to-day—one which Jesus took. If 
the children are old enough to understand maps, shaw 
them a map of the Sea of Galilee, and indicate the 
journey which you are going to describe. Showa pict. 
ure of the kind of boat Jesus went in. Give as a 
reason why he took the journey his great weariness; 
for the day had been one of the busiest days in Jesus's 
life on earth; from morning until night, without tak- 
ing time to eat food, he had taught the people and 
healed the sick. They had pressed around and against 
him, until he was obliged to get into a boat. 

Get the children interested to know who went with 
him, then read Matt. viii., 23. 

Ask the children to fold their hauds to look like lit- 
tle ships,g@nd move them as if they were being tossed 
about by a storm. Describe as vividly as possible 
Jesus's little boat being tossed in the storm, the fright 
of the disciples, the weariness and calmness of Jesus 
asleep, and at last the stilling of the storm by Jesus's 
word of power. 

Let the Golden Text now be repeated by all who 
have learned it, and then by the class in concert. 


1 Encyc. Britanvica. Art. Demonology. 

* For numerous illustrations of such cases see Kay's * Medica) 
Jurisprudence,” cb. v., sec. 5, pp. 202-260; Maudsiey’s * Phys!- 
ology aad Pathology of the Miad,”’ ch. fil, pp. 306-316; Forbes 
Wiaslow’s “Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind,” pp, 
also Abbott's Jesus of Nazareth,” ch. xili, 
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3d. Draw a picture of two hearts on the blackboard, 
or if the class is small, on a slate, or on a piece of 
paper. Tell the children that here are pictures of two 
other seas on which Jesus stilled storms. Then tell of 
the two men whom Jesus met with storms of sin so 
fierce in their hearts that no one dared to be near 


them. 

Tell that it was Satan and his devils who made the 
storms in them. Read from the Bible what the devils 
said to Jesus, and how they were cast out. 

As a practical thought for closing the lesson, teach 
the prayer that Rowland Hill was wont to make, 
‘* Lord Jesus, calm my troubled spirit.” 


Leligious Fetws. 


Missions in Africa.—The “ Evangelical Christendom ”’ 
gives some interesting facts in regard to affairs in Central 
Africa. The members of the Victoria Nyanza Mission re. 
port from Uganda that friendly relations with King M'tesa 
have been re-established, and the services at the palace 
had been resumed. The jealousy entertained by the King 
regarding Egyptian intrigue, and his suspicion of the mis- 
sionaries being concerned in it, has been allayed. The 
chief hindrance now arises from the Jesuit missionaries. 
They have arrived in great numbers, and, notwithstanding 
a promise made by a mi-sionary of the same Church, have 
selected the hea i-quarters of tue Church of England Mis 
sion as the principal point of attack. They have attended 
the services at the court, and, in a very marked manner, 
have shown their disrespect by keeping their seats while all 
the court knelt. On being asked by M'tesc: whether they 
did not worship our Lord, they replied, with much vehe- 
mence and gesture, that they ha: no connection with Prot- 
estant “ lies,’ and they denounced the missionaries as 
“liars.” King M’tesa exclaimed, in bewilderment, ‘‘What 
am I to believe? Who is right? First I was a heathen, 
then a Mobammedan, then a Christian; now some more 
white men come and tell me these English are liars. Per- 
haps, if I follow these new men, other white men will come 
and tell me these men also are liars.’’ The English mission 
aries reply to all accusations of falsehood by invariably 
appealing to the Bible. They inform M'tesa that he can 
exercise his own judgment by an appeal to those portions 
of the Bible which have been rendered into the Waganda 
language, and point to other passages which can be trans 
lated for him at the time. The ** Weekly Bulletin of the 
Missions Catholiques,’ published at Lyons, gives an ac 
count of Pére Lourdel’s reception at Uganda. He acknow!l- 
edges the bospitality shown to those of his brethren who 
were advancing from the east coast, when, ill and weary 
and travel-stained, they reached the Church Mission station 
at Mpwappa. “As regards foud, it failed us entirely, and 
we should have died of hunger but for the geyerous and 
kind help ot the Anglican Mission. Notwithstanding all 
that separates us, and the little gratification the arrival of 
Catholic missionaries must bave caused them, they re- 
ceived us as real bro'hers.’’ Mr. Pearson, one of the Church 
missionaries, writes: *‘You may rest assured that the 
work here shall not be given up while there is a plank to 
float on.” Some of the Church missionaries have retired 
for a time, but three remain, and an appeal is made for 
more men. It is reported that the relations of the natives 
with the Blantyre Mission, under the charge of the Church 
of Scotland, have become unfriendly, the station, it is 
said, having been attacked, with the loss of six lives. The 
Yanzibar mail, which arrived on February 5th, brought let- 
ters frown Uyui to December 5th, from Mpwappa to Dec- 
ember 24th, and from Mombasa to January Ist. Mr. 
Copplestone was at Uyui, well, on good terms with the 
natives. Said bin Salim was dead. Mr. Stokes had come 
down to the coast. The four brethren at Mpwappa were 
well, and Dr. Baxter and Mr. Last wrote encouragingly of 
the work there. Mr. Cole was busy cultivating the land, 
and Mr. Price teaching the Wagogo children. 


Christ Church, Philadelphia, one of the oldest and most 
influential churches in the c ty, is involved in an unfortu- 
nate difficulty with its chapel, which was started in 1874 in 
a saloon, and in 1877 was removed to an attractive build- 
ing in Pine street. Dr. Foggo, the rector of Christ Church, 
is a moderate churchman, and the Rev. Mr. Hodge, rector 
of Christ Church Chapel, is a pronounced ritualist. Christ 
Church did not approve the ritualistic practices in its 
chapel, and requested Mr. Hodge to resign, which, after 
making several “ statements,’’he did. The chapel congre- 
gation thereupon voted to sustain their rector, and applied 
to the mother church for a separation, which was refused 
and a resolution adopted to take possession of the chapel. 
On the following Sunday the chapel was locked against 
Dr. Foggo. Christ Church then declared its intention to 
use only legal measures to gain possession. No miovister 
can preach in the chape) without Dr. Foggo’s consent, the 
Bishop declines to interfere, and the chapel congregation 
have engaged prominent lawyers and will attempt to se- 
cure a charter. It is difficult to see any justice in the 
demands of the chapel, or any ground on which they can 
be granted. It is situated in the parish of the Church of 
the Mediator, and cannot be made an independent parish, 
and so long as it continues the chapel of Christ Church it 
is under the jurisdiction of Dr. Foggo. 


The Hudson River Conference of Unitarian, Churches 
held their winter meeting in this city, commencing March 
17th, the Rev. Dr. Bellows acting as chairman. Reports 
from the churches showed the church at Harlem free from 
debt, and with a surplus, The Yonkers church is without 
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a pestor, but sustains lay meetings regularly. The Rev. 
Dr. Putnam and the Rev. Messrs. Camp and Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn, reported their churches as prosperous. Dr. Put- 
nam gave notice of a Channing memorial meeting to be 
held at his church and at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
April 6th. Dr. Bellows said that at no time previous bad 
there been such favorable reports from all the Unitarian 
churches in the country. The Rev. Dr. Shiffen, of Boston, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association, reported 
the increasing demand from colleges of other denomina- 
tions for Channing's works. The Rev. Mr. Ames deplored 
the non-production of mivisters in the Unitarian denomina. 
tion, the church having, as he said, to draw most of their 
ministers from other denominations. 


The Methodists are much interested in the coming meet- 
ing of their General Conference at Cincinnati, May Ist. 
The most interesting matter to come before it will be the 
election of four and possibly six additional bishops to fill 
vacancies and otherwise. The Rev. Dr. J. F. Hurst, Presi- 
dent of Drew Theological Seminary, and the Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus D. Foss, President of the Wesleyan University, are 
spoken of as certain to be elected. After these the most 
prominent candidates are the Rev. Dr. H. W. Warren, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. J. M. Walden, Cincinnati; the 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Kynett, Philadelphia; the Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Fowler, New York; the Rev. Dr. E. Q. Fuller, Atlanta; 
the Rev. E. O. Haven, Syracuse, and the Rev. Dr. Strat- 
ton, San Francisco. The friends of Rev. Drs. Curry and 
Fowler, it is said, will make a sbarp fight for the editor- 
ship of the New York ‘‘Advocate,"’ and in case Dr. Fowler 
is made Bishop the friends of the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley 
will urge bim for the editorship. 


A Statement of Belief has been published by the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association in a little sheet of four 
pages. It affirms faith in one God, the Father; in Jesus 
Christ, God's well-beloved Son; in the Holy Spirit, God’s 
presence and power in the soul and life; in human nature 
as not ruined but incomplete; in the certainty of retribu- 
tion: in the benefivent purpose of all divine penalties as 
disciplinary and remedial; in repentance and faith as the 
ouly conditions of divine forgiveness; in salvation as 
moral and spiritual health; ia the Christianity of Christ 
as a spirit and life rather than asasystem of speculative 
doctrine; in inspiration as universal; in the final authority 
of the testimony of God in our own reason, conscience and 
soul, and in immortality as the future life of divine disci- 
pline and endless progress. 


Peré Didon, whose preaching has recently attracted 
great attention in Paris, is described asa man in the prime 
of life and *‘ fora monk fairly good-looking.’’ He wears 
a yellow serge costume witha hood. His oratorical powers 
are said to be remarkable and be has command of ali the 
resources of eloquence. He speaks without notes, is 
‘generally argumentative, sometimes conversational, but 
always interesting.” He speaks to crowded audiences, 
mostly of men, and his sermons differ from those ordinarily 
heard in Roman Catholic churches not only in their scope 
but in the continual appeals they make to reason, con- 
science and the Bible rather than to the authority of the 
fathers, Councils or the Pope. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The American Board reports an advance of receipts for the 
firet five months of this over the corresponding months of 
the last three years of about 2 per cent. 

—The annual report of the Broadway Tabernacle of this 
city, of which the Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Ta: ler is pastor. shows a 
list of 968 communicants. The Sunday-echool numbers 358, 
and its contributions for cbharitabie and missionary purposes 
amounted to $491.92. 

—The Kev. Mr. Courtney leaves St. Thomas's Church io this 
city at the end of this month, and the Vestry bave asked the 
Rev. Dr. McKim, rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
Harlem, which was jately destroyed by fire, to take Mr. Court- 
vey'’s place until the Ist of July. 

Sunday-School!l Upion”™ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Courch proposes to holi in all the Methodist Episcopal! Sun- 
day-schools througbout the world a centennial service in 
commemoration of the Robert Raikes Mission Sunday- 
school movement. Sunday, May 3th. has been selected as 
the day. A centennial service is to be prepared by Dr. J. H. 
Vincent. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The First Baptist Church of Boston celebrated its second 
centeuonial last Sunday. 

—The Connecticut Bible Society will celebrate its anni- 
versary at Hartford, Ct., May 4ta. 

—~Tne Congregational Society of West Hartford, Ct., is to 
build a new church, two-thirds ef the necessary amount hay. 
ing been subscribed. 

—Thbe “Norwich Bulletin” says, “The Kev. H. B. Elliot, 
D.D., who for several years bas filled the pulpit of the Second 
Congregational Courch of this place, withdraws from that 
connection on April ist. Dr. Elliot, during bis establishment 
here, bas been prominent in every religious and moral im- 
provement and has labored faitnfully for the interesis of his 
church and people. A manof ripe scholarship, liberai cult- 
ure end an earnest and unselfish worker, he leaves here for, 
we trust, a broader fleld of usefulness.” 

—The “ Springfield Republican ™ tells the story of a newly 
ordained Episcopal! clergyman, not far from Springtield, who 
not long ago read a sermon of Bishop Soelly, because bis du- 
ties prevented his writing one, announcing the fact that the 
sermon was not hisown. In his congregation there happened 
to be a native of the place who has prospered in California, 
and at the close of tbe service the returned Californian asked 
if that sermon was bis own. The young rector said it was 
not, and gave the credit to whom it was due, whereupon his 
ques'ioner said: “ As you are about to bulid a new church I 
will give $600 toward it. The sermon just read was worth 
thatto me, Here is my note to that amount.” 
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THE WEST. 

—Thbe Congregationalists are building a church at Bradley, 
Mich. 

—The first Baptist church in the Territory of New Mexico 
was organized at Las Vegas, January 3lst. 

—The first meetivg of the proposed new Congregational 
Conference will be held at Portland, Mich., March 29-31, when 
it will probably be organized. Ten churches from the Grand 
Rapids Conference, three from the Marshal! Association and 
two from the Genesee Conference are expected to associate 
in the movement. 

—The Young Men's Christian Association of Detroit is a 
progressive institution. Its activity seems to be reaching 
out io all directions for opportunities of usefulness, and its 
methods of work might profitably be studied by similar asso- 
ciations througbout the country. 

—Messra. Pentecost and Stebbins closed their evangelistic 
work in Detroit, Mich., March 18th, and bave entered upon 
another series of labor in Waterbury, Conn. Their work io 
Detroit was continued seventy-five days. Two, three. and 
often four services were conducted daily, a part of the satur- 
days only being exc: pted. Usual church services were con- 
tinued througbout the city, but the interest and power of 
the central meeting kept on increasing to the last. The 
largest churches and balis were only too strait, and large 
numbers frequentiy turnedaway. The churches are more 
vigorous, the Bible is better appreciated, pastors are more 
highly bonored and many obstacies to vital, practical Chris- 
tianity in the city are broken. Above 600 persons have given 
their names as newly converted or restored. 


FOREIGN. 


The English Unitarians will publish 100,000 copies of Dr. 
Chauning’s« works at the nominal price of a shilling each. 

— Dean Stanley preached at Westminster Abbey on a recent 
Suoday afternoon in aid of the Fund forthe Relief of Irish 
Distress. The coliections at the Abbey during the day 
amounted to upwards of £111. 

—A Methodist museum is tobe established in England, to 
collect and preserve such historical documenta as can be ob- 
tained relating to the early bistory of Methodism, and also in- 
teresting objects connected witb the mission work in foreign 
lands. 

—Sir H. Elliot, the English minister in Austria, has asked 
for explana ions from Baron Haymer respecting the position 
of the Free Reformed Courch in Bobemia. Baron Haymerie 
replied that the Austrian Constitution guarantees religious 
freedom, and the Government would eoforce the law io the 
strictest nanner. 

—The Roman Catholics in Cochin, South India, having late- 
ly obtained possession of a church which had formerly been 
the property of the Syrian Christians, searched the bouses inp 
the village for Bibles ani other books which the people bad 
bought from a Church Missionary Society colporteur, and 
made a great bonfire of them in front of the church. 

—Father Chin)quy has left Australia for New Zealand, en 
route for America. A farewell meeting was held, which was 
well attended. In the address presented, several conversions 
from Roman Catholicism were spoken of as the result of bis 
visit. It was also stated that in ai! the colonies £4,700 bad 
been contributed to bis mission in America, of which £2,200 
had been given by New South Wales. 

—The sum of £10,000 has been given by an unknown person 
aa the nucleus of an endowment fund for a new bishopric in 
North China. The Arc»bishop of Canteroury has accepted 
the offer, and the new diocese will be regarded as a mission- 
ary, and nota territorial one. It bas been decided that the 
endowment shal! be at least £13,000. The primate will Pave 
the selection of the first bishop. and an appointment will soon 
be made. - 

—Mr. Robert Arthington, of Leeds, the founder of the Tan- 
wanyika Mission, bas offered the London Missionary Society 
the sum of £3,000 forthe purpose of completing his scheme 
by placing on the lake a suitable steamer. With the heip of 
a steamer it is hoped that the best route may be found from 
the lake to the Nile, and that the populations of the region 
may be brought more directly under Coristian influence. 

—The worid does move, even in Spain. A /i'tle child was to 
be buried In the cemetery at Mallona, pear Biibao. Is fatber 
had become a Protestant and was determined that bis child 
though bap:ized by the priest, should be buried in the Prot- 
¢stant part of the cemetery. The priest vojected on the 
ground that the child belonged by baptiem to the Rowish 
Chureh. Wh nthe coffin reached the cemetery it was seized 
and placed in the receiving vault. Priest aod Protestant then 
appealed to the Governor. and he to the Minister at Madrid. 
The latter telegraphed: **‘ Parerts bave the right to decide 
for themselves in what cemeteries the bodies of their children 
shall be buried.” 

—A letter from Queensland, New South Walas, shows that 
the ministry is not a sinecure there: “As provirg thata 
country minister's work in Queensiand is vo sinecure, take 
the folluwing record of a Sabbath-duy’s journeying and 
preaching, remembering that the work is often done while 
the thermometer indicates the shade temperature to be 
among the ‘nineties’: Sunday, October 24th.—Service at 
Veresdala at 10:30 a.M.: afternoon service at Logan village, 
sixteen miles lower down the river; evening service at 
Siack’s Creek, twelve miles further away. These country 
pastorates have to be worked on the principle and after the 
manner of a Methodist circuit.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


— Bosworth, the Rev. W. A., resigos the Congregational pas- 
torate of Woodford’s Corner, Me. 

— Brad*ord, the Rev. P. A. C., accepts a call to the Congre- 
gational churches at Chesterfield and New Haven, Mich. 

— Demeritt, the Kev. J. P., of Williamstown, Vt., accepts a 
call to the Second Congregational Cpurch at Brook field, Mags. 

—Fletcher, the Rev. R. W., ¢ to the Congregational 
Church at Pentwater, Mich. 

—Hilton, the Rev. J. V., of East Boston, accepts a call from 
the Firat Congrezational Church of Denver, Col. 

— Lane, the Rev. J. P., resigns the Congregational pastorate 
at Bristol, RK. 1.. to take effect July Ist. 

— Pierce, the Rev. G. J.. of Thorndike, Mass., accepts a call 
to the Congregational Church at Warner, N. H. 

— Richardson, the Rev. D. W.. was installed pastor of the 
First Congregational! Church at Derry, N. H., Feb. 22d. 

— Todd, the Rev. A. E., bas become permanent pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Monterey, Mass., 

~~ Verney, the Kev. James, has resigned the Congregations) 
pastorate at Leroy, Mich. 
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Books and Authors. 


THE CONFLICT OF CHRISTIANITY WITH 
HEATHENISM.' 

There can be no event in the world’s history which 
possesses for us the interest and significance of the 
conflict between heathenism and Christianity. No 
other conflict has been so stupendous in its results; 
none has proceeded from such small beginnings or been 
marked by so obvious a disproportion between the op- 
posing forces. It is this conflict, covering a period of 
three centuries—from the crucifixion of Christ to the 
conv ersion of Constantine—that forms the subject of 
this book. To the study of the period Dr. Ulhorn has 
brought a sympathetic and reverential spirit, a broad 
grasp of facts and keen analytic sense, and a pictorial 
skill which the translation has admirably preserved. 
The author has likewise embodied in the book the 
fruits of the latest ecclesiological research, and worked 
into it the testimony of contemporaneous heathen and 
Christian writers in a way that wonderfully illumi- 
nates the subject. One gets from the work if not 
a new at least a fresh conception of the condition 
of the heathen world at the time of Christ, and a sin- 
gularly vivid view of the antagonisms which Christian- 
ity excited. 

In the nature of things, these antagonisms were of the 
most implacable kind. Ifthe new religion had claimed 
merely the right to coexist along with heathen relig- 
ions it might have been tolerated, if not recognized ; 
but in asserting its paramount authority and demand- 
ing universal submission it antagonized the whole 
world. Against it were immediately arrayed the relig- 
ious cults of every nation—not excepting Judaism ; 
the systems of all the philosophers who had ever 
taught ; the prejudices of a people who had no faith in 
this life and no hope of a life to come; the social cus- 
toms of an era which persistently refused to recognize 
the doctrine of a common humanity, and the resistless 
power of the Roman Empire exerted in behalf of the 
Emperor worship, from which a Christian could not do 
otherwise than refrain though by the act he invited 
persecution and death. 

The conditions, however, unfavorable as they were, 
were not wholly antagonistic to the spread of Christian- 
ity. The people it is true were skeptics or nihilists ; the 
richer classes were idle, sensual and corrupt; the poorer 
almost hopelessly debased, the slaves degraded beyond 
imagination and wholly at the mercy of their brutal 
masters—but among all there was a spirit of inquiry 
after something that should be more satisfying than 
the transient pleasures of this life or the philosophic 
abstractions of the wise men. ‘Though at first 
apprehended only in a pagan way, and with refer- 
ence to the present life, the question of salvation 
arose: ‘How shall I become happy? How shall I 
attain peace?’” Men were profoundly conscious 
of lacking something which should give stimulus and 
motive to the barrenness of their lives, and when to 
this sense of insufficiency and need there was added a 
tolerably well defined expectation that some day or 
other a deliverer was to come from the East—an ex- 
pectation voiced by Plato, by the Sibylline oracles, 
and notably by Virgil in the remarkable lines from the 
4th Eclogue—the ground was at least broken for the 
reception of thetruth. That which gave Christianity its 
motive power, and enabled it within three hundred years 
to revolutionize the world, was its genuine conception 
of humanity, its high moral standard, the blameless- 
ness and pon-resistance of its representatives, and the 
fact that it offered a living hope—elements which all 
heathen cults had previously lacked. 

The persecutions which the Church endured Dr. Ul- 
horn classifies under three distinct heads: those under 
Nero and Domitian, which were mere outbreaks of per- 
sonal cruelty arid tyrannical caprice ; those under Trajan 
and his successors, which consisted of more or less fre- 
quent processes against individual Christians, in which 
the existing methods of trial were employed and the 
existing laws were more or less sharply used against 
them: and those under Decius and Diocletian, which 
were generally and. systematical'y aimed at the suppres. 
sion of the church. 

We cannot too highly commend this book. Its sense 
of proportion is admirable. Treating of an era that 
was crowded with issues, it preserves a perfect per- 
spective. Whatever pay have been the tempta- 
tion, no undue prominence is given to any event. 
Within so small a compass one can scarcely find any- 
where else so comprehensive, trustworthy and picto- 
riala record of this momentous epoch. The translators 
deserve the heartiest thanks for making it accessible 
to English readers: while the fact of its first appear- 
ance in English dress on this side of the water marks 
an era in American scholarship. 


‘The of Christianity with Heathentem. By Dr. Ger 
hard Uthorn, Transigted and edited hy Baenbert C. Smyth end 
©. J. Ropes. Scribners. 


A System of Moral Science. By Laurens P. Hickok, 
D.D., LL.D. Revised with the co-operation of Julius H. 
Seelye, D.D., LL.D. (Boston: Ginn & Heath.) A remark- 
able thing about systems of ethics is that there are 
so many theories concerning the foundation of obliga- 
tion and still such unanimity in practical results. The 
main features of Christian morality have been defended 
by moralists who were at war with each other upon 
nearly every theoretical principle. If, with Descartes, we 
regard the will of God as the ultimate rule of duty we are 
safe in our standard, provided we can learn what that will 
is in our peculiar circumstances. So, also, the nature of 
things is a safe guide if we can adequately interpret the 
scheme of creation. It is true, also, that the path of virtue 
and the road to the highest happiness, both of each per- 
son and of all, coincide. But it is much easier to discern 
the virtuousness of a choice than to ascertain its bearing 
on the general welfare. It is readily seen that it is much 
more difficult to elaborate a correct scheme of morality 
from some of these principles than from others. Dr. 
Hickok’s system has the great merit of setting out from 
a principle which is most safe and easy of application. It 
would be difficult for the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
to err therein. On page 38 the ultimate rule of right is 
stated to be “‘ that all voluntary action should be held sub- 
ordinate to the dignity of the rational spirit.".” Every man 
should act in a manner which is worthy of his highest na- 
ture. This rule certainly cannot lead us far astray in prac- 
tical morals, as is seen in the ease with which our authors 
conduct us through the mass of questions arising concern- 
ing duties both personal and public; duties to man, to 
nature and to God; duties to ourselves and to posterity, to 
our families, our servants, our neighbors, the stranger 
within our gates, our friends, our enemies, to our own 
nation and to foreign nations, and to the universal govern- 
ment of God. The superstructure is good and the fouada- 
tion is safe. At the same time we confess to an irresistible 
desire to dig into the foundation stone and see what it is 
made of; and since it is a spiritual principle and nota 
material substance it would seem as if the gratification of 
this curiosicy could do us no harm. Are our autbors cor- 
rect in saying (p. 32) t' at ** the reasonable rule is the right 
ruie”? Undoubtedly. But are they correct in adding: 
‘We can ask for nothing more. It is right for no other 
reason than that it is reasunable’’/ We think not. Further 
analysis is both possible and desirable for philosophical 
satisfaction. Our authors are perfectly right in srying 
that ‘ virtue is heroism or personal worthiness.” But does 
not beroism consist in the surrender of personal pleasure 
for what we conceive to be the general good? In other 
words, is not disinterested benevolence the real moral 
quality which we admire, and of which heroism is merely 
a descriptive quality? So, with Edwards and Hopkins, we 
have been accustomed to think. The word altruism, 
however, recently introduced into the evolutionary litera- 
ture now so fashionable, but imperfectly represents, if 
indeed it does not misrepresent, the comprehensive princi- 
ple of the Edwardean theory of virtue. The most recent 
interpreters of Edwards say correctly that the choice of 
the good of being, or ‘‘ good-will to being in general,”’ is 
the moral qual'ty which is beautiful and heroic and wor- 
thy im itself. This expressly includes love to God as well 
as to man, and is at the same time safe, comprehensive 
and philosophical. 

Christ Bearing Witness to Himself. By the Rev. Geo. A. 
Chadwick, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co). This is the 
title of the Donnellan Lectures for the year 1878—9. They 
were delivered in the chapel of Trinity College. Dublin, by 
Dr. Chadwick, who is chaplain to the Lord Lieucenant of 
Ireland and Prebendary of Armagh Cathedral. The re- 
production of the lectures in this country is another evi 
dence of the enterprise of American publishers in presenting 
to the clergy of our own land the best productions of their 
brethren abroad. The lectures are an answer to th» 
*‘mythical theory” of Strauss and *‘ The Romance of M. 
Renan.” There is no effort at learned disquisition: and 
thus there is demonstrated that to be intelligible to a great 
university one need not be unintelligible to the rest of the 
world. The author professes special indebtedness to Canon 
Row. and demonstrates his affinity of thoug..t with that 
distinguished author by abandoning the labored processes 
of apologetics dealing with miracle and prophecy, and 
meets the sceptic upon the higher field of moral purpose, 
and gains at once the advantage of conformity to the 
temper of bo-h the generation addressed and the antago 
nists named above. By the very eclectic process so popu- 
lar with the so-called liberal schools, and which has laid its 
fascination on the young men who are the pupils of those 
teachers, Dr. Chadwick affords a consistent and easy dem- 
onstration of the validity of Jesus’s claims, which are at 
once an bonor to the Lord and a help to men. We cuom- 
mend the work to our younger friends of the ministry ; it 
can be read through in a sitting or two, but its argument 
will be ‘‘meat for many days.’’ The copious foot-notes 
from Shenkel, Keim, Strauss and Renan carry their refu- 
tation almost on their face. Although the status of Keim 
and his intellectual kin is more immediately the ground of 


popular controversy, yet there is no telling when the battle 


may surge back and down to the level of the others; just 
as in an ill-disciplined army the panic of the strong way 
cast itself back upon the reserve of the weaker battalions. 


The Relation of the Church to Children. By the Rev. 
George B. Spalding, D.D. This little pamphlet is a treatise 
delivered before the New Hampshire Sunday-School Con- 
vention, and published by request. We wish it migbt 
bave been put io @ little different form and sold through 
the trade. The subject is one of prominent importance, 
and Dr. Spalding’s discussion is as sound as it is radical. 
The church fk, according to him, based wpon the iriea that 


- in regard to men, women and children who are at a very 


low spiritual state its office and functions were to so deal 
with these feeble, ignorant ones, so sheltering them, so 
nourishing them, so bearing with them, so rebuking and 
encouraging them, that in the church and through the 
church they would be steadily advanced into something 
nobler and better, until they would be made meet for the 
perfect ideal church, even the heavenly. To be a Chris- 
tian, then, is primarily to be a disciple and learner of 
Christ. The church is a school of disciples, and may ani 
ought to include the young, the ignorant, the imperfect, 
the feeble—whoever, having faith in Christ, bis teacher, 
puts himself to school to Christ and holds himself open to 
his instruction, and is ready to follow it. This radical idea 
runs through the address, and hax evident application to 
the question, What are the true relations of children to 
Christ and his church? But it has a broader application 
also, and we should be glad to see Dr. Spalding take this 
root idea, which is certainly the New Testament idea but 
has been almost pushed out of place by later eccle-iasti- 
cism, and develop it in all its applications to the func- 
tions, work and charac‘er of the church of Christ. 


Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets. By Prof. Henry 
M. Tyler. (Boston: Ginn & Heath.) This volume has 
been prepared with the laudable intention of extending 
the narrow range of Greek studies in our colleges. It 
comprises selections from Tyrteus, Theogonis, Simonides, 
Sappho, Anacreon and other leading poets of the lyric 
school, and brings the student in contact with some of the 
choicest and most characteristic creations of the Greek 
mind, It is edited with carefully prepared notes, and, if 
widely adopted, will render a service to the cause of good 
scholarship. 

A Class-book History of England. By the Rev. David 
Morris (D. Appleton & Co) This is a clear, concise and 
well written text-book of Euglish history. The writer has 
succeeded in giving his condensed narrative the interest 
which always attaches to bistory when it is well told. 
The striking characters ard events are entertainingly 
described, and the policies and political movements of the 
various reigns are clearly discriminated and presented. 


Donna Quixote, by Justin McCarthy (Harpers), is a well 
written story, full of movement, wit and good sense. The 
title is admirably chosen, for the reader takes it up ready 
to be gently amused. and with no fear of a bitter dose 
being concealed in the sweets. The facile pen of Mr. McCer- 
thy deals equally well with fact and fiction, and he has the 
rare merit of keeping them well apart. The book is pub- 
lished in the Franklin Square Library form. 


BOOKS for the FAMILY LIBRARY. 
Literary Miscellany. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
331 Pearl Street, New York. 
ee" HaRpPer’s CaTaALoGve mailed free on receipt of Nine Centa 


in stampa, 

Arnold's Turning-Points in Life......... 
Bayne’s Lessons from my Masters 
Bazar Book of the Household............. 10 
Burke on the Sublime aod Beautiful. . 1530 
Carlyle’s Past and Present, Chartism, and Sartor Resartus. 1 75 
Coleridge's Works. 7 vols ........... 10 
Curtis's (Geo. Wm.) Lotus Eating, Prue and 1. The Potiphar 

Papers, Nile Notes of a Howadji, The Howadji in 

Deshler’sa Afternoons with the Poets bob . 
D'Israeli’s Amenities of Literature. 2 vols... 2 
English Men of Letters. Edited by John Moriey. Per vol. 75 

Samuel Johnson, Gibbon, Scott, Shelley, Gold- 

smith, Hume, Defoe, Burns, Spencer, Thackeray, 

Burke, Southey, Milton. 

Hawthorne..... 1 0 
Haweis’s Music and Morals...... . 18 
Hunt's (Leigh) Men, Women and Books. 2 vols bes 3 00 
Johnson's (Samuel) Complete Works. 2vols .... 400 
Lawrence's Literature Primers—Greek, Latin. Medieval 

2 
Macbeth’s Might and Mirth of Literature. . PT. 
More's (Mrs. Hannah) Works....... . 
Mulock’s (Miss) Sermons out of Church. 12 
Southey" s (Robert) Common-Place Book. 2 vols. 3 00 

The Doctor. kues 1 25 
Symond'’s Studies of the Greek Poets, 2vols.... . 380 
Thackeray's Works. 11 vols 12 
Addison's Complete Works. Svole ..... .. 6 
Macaulay's Essays. I4vols. Each 


Nott’s Counsels to Young Men. 75 
Papers for Ugly Girls. _..... 
Smiles’s (Samuel) Character, ‘Self. Thrift. 
Bulwer's Caxtoniana. 

P Misceilaneous Prose Works. 


Each. 


2 vols 


CASSELL, PETTER, CALPIN & CO., 
596 Broadway. New York. 
sop's Fables. With about 150 Original Illustrations by 
Ernest Griset. Cloth. sw 
Adams's Dictionary of English Literature. Cloth 2 00 
English Literature, Library of. By Prof. Henry Morley. 

Vol. I. Shorter English Poems. containing ali the 
leading characteristic Shorter Poems of English 
Literature, from the Earliest Period to the Pres. 
ent Time. Cloth. 

Vol. If. Illustrations of English Religion. With nu 
merous Engravings from Origine! MSS. etc. 

Vol. TH. English Plays. With Engrating= from Orig 
inal MSS , ete. 

Vol. IV. Shorter Prose Works. 
Kngravings from Origine) MSs., etr. 

Literature, A First Sketch of 
Morley. Cloth..... 
World of Wit and 1), 
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BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY LIBRARY.—Literary Miscellany. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 Broadway. New York. 


Blackie, Prof. J.8.—Four Phases of Morals: Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Christianity, Utilitarianism ... 
On Self-Culture: Intellectual, Phys- 
ieal, Moral.. 
Boyesen, H. H.—Goethe and Schiller: ‘Their Lives and 
Works, including a Commentary on 
Goethe's Faust.. 
Gervinus, Dr. G. G.—Sbakespeare Commentaries 
Gosse, Edmund W.—Studies in the Literature of Northern 


Hazlitt’s Table Talk.. wed cece 
" Lectures on the ‘Comic Writers, and on the 
Lectures on the Literature of the Age of Eliza- 
beth, and on Characters of Shakespeare's _ 
Plain ces. 
Round Table ......... 
Sketches and Essays ... 
Sete of Hazlitt. 6 vols, 
Huut, Leigh...Works. Each.. 
Autobiograpby. Imagination and Faocy. Jar of 
Honey. Men, Women, and Books. Table Talk. The 
Town, Wit and Humor. 7 vols. Half Vellum 
Lamb, Cc nas. —The Life, Letters and Writings. 6 vols. 
Complete Works in Prose and Verse.... 
Elia and Eliana. Complete edition 
Dramatic Poets of the Time of Elizabeth... 
Essays of Elia. With a memoir by Barry 
Cornwall. 2 vols. ‘ 
= Tales from Shakespeare. 
Lamb, Mary and Chas. —Poems, Letters, and Remains; with 
reminiscences and notes by W. Carew Hazlitt 
Lessing's Dramatic Works. 2 vols... . 
Chief Prose Works ...... 
The same, 3 vols., half calf 
Muller, Max.—Chips from a German Workshop. ‘ vols 
per vol., $2 GO: the set. 
Porter, Noah.—Books and Reading 
Stephen, Leslie.—Hours in a Library . : 
The Gentle Life Series, Vellum cloth,  Each.. 
About in the World. Familiar Words. ‘Bovege on 
English Writers: for the Self-Improvement of Stu- 
dents in English Literature. Montaigne’s Essays. 
A Man’s Thoughts. Other People’s Windows. The 
Silent Hour; a volume of Sunday Reading. The 
Gentle Life: Essays in Aid of the Formation of 
Character cf Gentlemen and Gentlewomen; 2 vols. 
Half-length Portraits. 
Walton's Complete Angler...... 
White's Natura! History of Selborne. 


Half calf. | 


‘Tus. 


c. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New Vork. 


PUTNAM'’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE mailed on receipt of 


Adams, W. D.—The Secret of Success; or, How to Get on 

in the World. 
Bascom, John.—The Philos phy ot English Literature. 
Bristed, Chas. A.—Five Years in an English U niversity 
British Eesayiata, The Select. 

Toe Spectator.. 

Sir Roger de Coveriey.. 

Cc urrent Discussion: Vol, I. International Politic 

a Vol. Il. Questions of Belief. 

Hart, James Morgan.—German Universities, 
Hood, Thomas.—Prose Works. % vols., $6 75; 
Irving, Washingtov.—Complete Works. 

Knickerdocker edition, 27 vols, Each 

People’s edition, @ vols. Each ... 

Sunvyside edition, vols. Each.. 
Mallock, W. H.—Is Life Worth Living?! 
Putna”™ « Best Reading: A Classified Bibliography, 31 25 & 
Taylor, Bayard.—Studies in German Literature | 
Critical Essays and Literary Notes...... 
The Value of Life: a Reply to Mallock................. 
Tyler, Moses Coit.—A History of American Literature: The 

Colopial Period. 2 vols 
Van Laun, H.—The History of French Literature. 3 vols. 
Wordsworth, Dorothy.—Recollections of a Tour made in 

Scotland in 1808............. 


or 1 vol 


R. WORTHINCTON, 
750 Broadway. 


Chambers Cyclopeedia of English Literature. Cloth.... 

Comedy of the Noctes Ambrosianm. By Christopher North 
(Professor Wilson) 

Famous French Authors. Being Biographies of Twenty of 
the most Famous Writers of France, by Eugene de 

Famous Books. By W. D. ‘Adame. Sketches in the High- 
ways and Byways of English Literature. 

Froude, J. A.—Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

Le Brun, Madame Vigee.—Souvenirs of... 

Macaulay's Life and Letters. By hie Nephew, G. Otto 
Trevelyan. 2 vols.. 
2 vole. in one....... 

Ramsay, Dean. —Reminiacenc es sot Se ottish Life ‘and C ‘har. 
acter.. 


3 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bend Street, New Vork. 


Arnold, Masthew. ~Culture and Anarchy. 
Last Essays on Church and Religion. 
Mixed Essays . 
Essays in Criticiam 
God and the Bible .. 
Literature and Dogma. 
St. Paul and Protestantism 
Brooke, Rev. Stopford.— Primer of English Literature - 
Church, Dean. —Danté... 
Maason, Prof, D.— Drummond of Hewtbornden 
Wordewortb, Keats, Shelley, &c 
Ward, A. W.—History of English Dramatic 


$1 


200 


$7 


1 ™ 


HOUCHTON, OSCOOD 4 CO., 


47 Franklin Street. Boston. 


Brown, John, M.D.—Spare Hours. Ist and 2d Series. Each $1 3 
Burroughs, Jobn. —Wahe 1 50 
Winter Sunshine.. 
Birds and Poets.. 1530 
Locusts and Wild Honey 1” 

Cc Thomas.—Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 

De Quincey, Thomas.— Works. Riverside Edition, 12 vols. 
Emerson. —Reseys. “tet and 2d Series. Each... 
Miscellanies 1» 
Representative Men. 1 
English Traits....... 10 
a Conduct of Life..... 150 
Society and Solitude bebe 
Letters and Social Aims....... weak 1 
Prose Works. 3vole. Crown Svo. 7» 
Fielda, J. T.— Yesterdays with Authors... 2 00 
Fiske, John.—The Unseen World and Other Essays... 2 00 
Myths and Myth-Makers.... 200 
Holmes, O. W.—The Autocrat of the Breakfast. Table. 2 00 
The Professor at the Breakfaat-Table.. 2 00 
The Poet at the Breakfast-Table.... 20 
Soundings from the Atlantic. 1 75 
Jamesoe, Anna.—Characteristics of Women... ._.......... 13 
_ Studies and Stories........ 1” 

Sketches of Art, Literature, and © harae- 
Johnson, Rossiter.—Little Classics, 17 vols. Set ....... 1600 
King, Starr.—Substance and Show, and other Lectures ... 2 0 
Longfellow, H. W.—Outre Mer.......... 1w 


Lowell, J. R.—Among My Books. ist & 2nd series. Each, 2 
My Study Wipdows.............. 2 00 
Macaulay.—Miscellaneous Essays. Student's Ed. 3vols 3 


Montaigne, Michael de.—Essays, &c. 4 vols ” 

Pascal, Blaise. —Thoughta ete... 22 

Provincial Letters hae 2 2 

Russell, A. P.—-Library Notes.................... 20 

Shaltp, J. C.—Culture and Religion....... 1% 

“Poetic Interpretations of Nature. 1 2 

Studies in Poetry and 

Stedman, E. C.—Victorian Poets ...... 2» 

Taylor, Bayard.—The Echo Club.. ..... 123 

Walden: or, Life in the Woods. 18 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 

Excursions in Field and Forest 

The Maine Woods............... 1 

Ticknor, George. —History of Spanis b Literature 10 00 

My Summer ina Garden. 1 

whip ple, Edwin. —Literature end Life. 1® 

Essays and Reviews 3 00 

Character and Characteristic Men 1w® 

The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 1 W 

Success and ita Conditions.... ......... 1» 

Whittier, J. G.—Prose Works, 2 vols........... 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, and 5 Bend “treet. N. Y.- 
D. APPLETON & Co.'s CATALOGUE mailed free to duy address in 
the Tnited Statea. 
Arnold, T.—English Literature from 


595 te 18mo. 


Cousin, V.—Lectures on the True, the Beautiful and the 
Eseays from the North American Revier “12mo, Cloth... 2 @ 
Galton, F.—English Men of Science, 12mo. Cloth. 10 
Hereditary Genius, I2mo, Cloth 200 
Holeombe, J. P.—Literature in Letters. I2mo. Cloth..... 2 @ 
Lamb, C.—Essays of Elia. Ist Series. ISmo. Paper, 
Last Essays of Elia. 18mo. Paper, W cts. Cloth mw 
Hunt.—Table Talk. 18mo. Paper, Wets. Cloth. . 
Lewes, G. H.—Physiology of Common Life. 2 vols. I2mo. 
Biographical History of Philosophy. 
Cloth. 
Lighta of the Oid English Stage. 1*mo. Paper, cts. 
Macaulay.— Essays, Critic al ‘and Miscellaneous. 2 vols. 
Svo. Cloth one 2) 
Modern British Essayists. 6 vols, loth. 12 00 
Separately: Alison and Prof. Wilson.—-C ariyle.— 
Jeffrey. Macaulay.— Mackintosh. Smith, 
Talfourd and Stephen. Per vul.. 
Spectator, New Edition. With Bographies, ete. 6 vols, 
First Principles ... 20 
Essays........ 
Universal Progress 
Social Statics... 200 
Psychology. oni £00 
Recent Discussions oo 
Principles of Sociology 
Studies of Sociology. ... 
Youmans, E. L.—Culture Demanded by Modern Life. I: gmo 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 
Tribune Bailding. New Vork. 
sop'a Fables, complete with text based upon Croxall, 
La Fontaine, and L Estrange. sew 
Chambers's Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
Acme Edition, 4 vols. $2 0 
Aldus Edition, 4 vols..... . 400 
Acme Library of Modern Classics. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldamith. 
Rasselas. By Samuel Johnson. 
Aldus Edition 
The Adventures of Doo Quixote de le Manobe. hy elite 
de Cervantes, Translated by Motteauz ‘a 
Taine’s History of English 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
2909 Washingten street. Boston. 


Alger, W. R.—The Solitudes of Nature and of Man..... ... $1 W 
The Friendships of Women................ 1” 
Browne, Sir Thomas.—Religio Medici. 
Pulter, Margaret.—Works. 2vols.......... 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century ioe 
Life Within and Life Withwut...... 130 
= At Home and Abroad.. 13 
- Art, Literature and the Drame.. . 18 
Hamerton, Philip @.—Round my House.. 200 
The Intellectual Life......... 20 
. The Sylvan Year and the Unknown River...... 20 
200 
Companions of My Solitude....... ....... 13 
Brevia: Short Essays and Aphorisms..... 1530 
a “ Conversatic us on War and Genera! Culture 1 3 
Thoughts upon Government.. 23 
H. H.—Bits of Talk about Home Matters. 10 
. Bits of Talk in Prose and Verse for Young Folks... 1 0 
Hunt, Leigh.—The Seer; or Common Places Refreshed 2 00 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 5 vols. Each 200 
Pericles and Aspasia. . 138 
Seeley, J. R.—Roman Imperialism, &c.. 
Weiss, John.— Wit, Humor and Skakespeare.. 2 
B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Ancient Classics for English Readers. A popular transla- 
tion of the Classics. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins. Per vol.. . $1 00 
Homer: The liad. "Homer: The Odyssey.  Herod- 
otus. Cesar. Virgil. Horace. Zachylus. Xeno- 
phon. Cicero. Sophocles. Pliny's Letters. Eurip- 
ides, Juvenal. Aristophanes. Hesiod and 
Theognis. Plautus and Terence. Greek Anthology. 
Plato. Tacitus. Lucian. Livy. Ovid. Demos- 
thenes. Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. Aris- 
totle. Thucydides. Pindar. Lucretius. 
Complete in seta of 2 vole.... .............. 
Also in 14 vols. Cloth extra................ .... ... 
Foreign Classics for English Readers. Edited by Mrs. Oli- 
1 
Dante. Voltaire. Pascal. Goethe. Petrarch. 
Montaigne. Mohere. Rabelsie. 
Ss. CRICCS & COMPANY, 
25 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Anderson.—Norse Mythology. Cloth... $2 Ww 
Viking Tales of the North.. 200 
20 
Forestier.—Echoes from Mist-Land: or, The ainciemnin 
Lay Revealed to Lovers of Romance and Chivalry. 1 
Holeomb.—Fridthjof'’s Saga. By Tegnér, Bishop of Wexié. 1 
Mathews.—Getting on in the World: or. Hints on Success 
The Great Conversers and Other Eesays. Clo. 1 75 
Words: Their Use and Abuse. Cloth.. 200 
Hours with Men and Books. Cloth............. 2@ 
Monday Chats. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Se- 
leeted and translated from the “ Causeries 
du Lundi,” with an Introductory Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Sainte-Beuve .... 20 
. Oratory and Orators. Cloth.... 20 


PORTER & COATES, 
Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


Duyckinek.—Cyclopedia of American Literature. Embrac- 
ing Personal and Critical Notices of Authors, and 
Selections from their Writings, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Day. Ill. 2 vois., 8vo...... $12 0 
Griswold.—The Prose Writers of America. With a Survey 
of the Intellectual History, Conditions and Pros- 


pects of tne Country. Cloth 5 00 
Hedge.—The Prose Writers of Germany. Cloth. 50 
Hutton.—Essays in Literary Criticism ...... 
Kingsley.—Lectures Delivered in America. loth. 1d 
Koight.—Half-Hours with the Best Authors. With short 

Biographical and Critical Notices. 

Housebold Edition. 3 vols. Cloth... 6 
Library Edition. 6 vols. Cloth.. 9 00 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINCER, 
624. 626 and G28 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

Franklin.—Autobiograpby and Essays. 

Great Truths by Great Authors. One vol., cloth........... 2 
Hazlitt.—The Works of William Hazlitt. Comprising his 
“Table-Talk,” “Lectures on Literature,” &c. 5 vole. 


Su 


Reed’ s Works —Lectures on English Literature -esecguael 1 75 
- Lectures on English History and — 

Poetry. 1 

Lectures on the British Poets. 2 vols. ... 330 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
12 East Twenty-third Street, New Voerk. 


Coleridge, 5. T.--Biographia Literaria. 
Guérin, Maurice de,—The Journal of. ..._.. 
Houghton, Lord.— Monographa, Persona! and Soe cial. 
Lounsbury, T. R.—History of the English Language 
Martineau, James.—Eseays. 2 vols.. 

Sainte-Beuve, C. A.—English Portraits . 
Taine, H.—History of English Literature. 
Tylor, E. B.—Primitive Culture. 2 vols. 


2 vols, 


vols, 


-_ 
= 


See 


JANSEN, McCLURC 4&4 CO., 
117 and 110 “tate Chicage. 


Cox.--Teles of Ancieut Greece. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox. 
Cloth... 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT EASTER. 
By DONALD M. HENDERSON. 

ASTER, the festival of the sacrifice and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, was, in ancient times and up to the 
eleventh century, celebrated with great pomp and cer- 
emony by all Christian nations during a period of eight 
days; after that time it was limited to three days, and 
has since been reduced to twodays. It happens about 
the same time as the Jewish Paschal, or Feast of the 
Passover, and when pagan ceremonials were observed 
expressed the public joy at the return ofspring. In- 
deed, it takes its English name from the Saxon goddess 
Ostara or Eastre. The festival is a movable one, be- 
cause it has to follow the full moon which happens 
upon or next after the 21st of March, as was agreed, 
after much controversy, among the early Christians. 

Maundy Thursday, or Shere Thursday, the day im- 
mediately preceding Good Friday, was occupied in 
preparing for Easter. The churches and altars were 
washed and decorated; the citizens trimmed their hair 
and beards, and bought clothes, so that they might 
appear good and comely against Easter. On that day, 
in mnitation of our Lord, kings and emperors performed 
the act of humiliation of washing the feet of beggars, 
usually to the number corresponding with the years of 
their age. In 1572, Elizabeth, surrounded by her court, 
washed and kissed the feet of thirty-nine beggars ; and 
in 1731 it was performed by the Archbishop of York as 
High Almoner. James II. was the last English king 
who observed the custom in person. In the Greek 
Church the Archbishop washes the feet of the Apostles. 

Among the ancient Easter customs was the “ creep- 
ynge to ye cross,” observed by the sovereign and his 
court, and subsequently by the lower classes; the 
adoration of the cross in the Roman Church is its mod- 
ern substitute. In all these ceremonies the giving and 
eating of eggs entered largely, and the «gg was accept- 
ed by the Christian as a fitting symbol of a future life, 
and by the pagan of the revivification of nature. Eggs 
are also served with the Paschal lamb. In the accounts 
of the household of Edward I. is an entry, ‘ four hun- 
dred and a half of eggs, eighteen pence ;” these were 
purchased for the purpose of being stained in boiling 
or covered with leaf gold and distributed in the royal 
household. In many countries presents of eggs are 
made. In Russia, where Easter day is devoted to the 
interchange of visits, the visitor enters the room with 
the salutation, ‘‘He is risen; to which the reply is, 
‘‘He is risen indeed.”” Eggs are presented, and, as 
travelers report, a great deal of brandy drunk in the 
course of the visitations. 

In Scotland and the North of England the finding of 
eggs on Easter day is thought to bring luck, and the 
young folks diligently search for them on moor and bills. 
They are when found boiled in various dies, of which 
the manufacture and dyeing of cloth in the Scottish 
homes has given them considerable knowledge, and 
used by the children as playthings. The boys in Chris- 
tian Europe had a custom of challenging blow for 
blow with the hard Easter egg. The eggs were struck 
on the open hand, and the broken one became the prize 
of the breaker. The French, who are so clever in the 
creation of delicate trifles, first introduced the modern 
Easter egg, made of sugar or wax, bound by ribbons 
and filled with various pretty creations adapted to 
supplement the efforts of St. Valentine. The Germans 
substituted an emblematical print upon which three 
hens were represented holding a basket in which were 
three eggs ornamented with illustrations. 

The building of sepulchers and watching by them 
until a supposed resurrection had taken place was an. 
other ancient Easter custom. The modern Greeks in 
their celebration of Easter construct a small bier and 
deck it with orange and citron buds, and jasmine 
flowers and boughs; a figure of the dead Christ painted 
on a board is laid upon this, and placed in the church. 
On the succeeding day bonfires are lighted and general 
rejoicings made in bonor of the Resurrection and 
presents of eggs are made. 

In the older Easter observances, the women 
were permitted on Easter Monday to take away the 
men’s shoe-buckles; the men having the like privilege 
on the following day. On Wednesday they were re- 
deemed by the payment of a small sum. Watching for 
the sun to dance on Easter-day was another custom, 
and one still practiced among the ignorant and super- 
stitious of Ireland. To do this the folk would rise be- 
fore the dawn, ard look earnestly for the rising sun; 
one writer says it is best seen by looking upon tremu- 
lous water into which the sun shines. Sir John Suck- 
ling, describing a lady's danving, says : 

** No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is baif so fine a sight.”’ 

Easter is still observed in the Episcopal, the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches, and as 8 general holiday 
throughout Europe. The Englishman tenderly clings 
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to the eating and drinking portions of his ancestors’ 
customs, and as on Shrove Tuesday pancakes are a 
prominent dish, so on Good Friday hot-cross buns ap- 
pear on the breakfast table, the bakers devoting them- 
selves wholly to their manufacture that day, so large is 
thedemand. Easter Monday i8 a general holiday. Busi- 
ness quarters put on an almost Sabbath-like calm, and 
the working Englishman, free from care, gives himself 
up wholly to pleasure of the hour. What that pleasure 
shall be the weather alone can decide. 


IN THE SICK ROOM. 
FOOD. 
By Miss E. R. ScoviL, 
Of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

iE most tender care and watchfulness will be all in 
vain if the strength of the sufferer is not sustained 
by proper and nourishing food. Insevere illness there 
is seldom much appetite, and it is often very difficult to 
overcome the disinclination to take food. Life itself 
depends upon the success of the nurse in administering 
it, and too often it is lost simply from starvation, with 
anxious friends sitting by who might have saved it had 

they used the preper means. 

Milk does not agree with everyone, even in health, 
but, where it can be taken then, nausea sometimes fol- 
lows its use in illness. This may be relieved by mix- 
ing lime-water with it, one tablespoonful to two of 
milk. When a cupful cannot be retained a small quan- 
tity given often will cause no distress. A teaspoonful 
once in half an hour may be tried, and, if that is kept 
down, gradually increased until a tablespoonful can be 
taken. It is better to give it more frequently, say 
every fifteen minutes, than to increase the quantity 
offered at once too rapidly. Thus proceeding by slow 
degrees the cupful that at first was rejected by the 
delicate stomach may be retained without difficulty. 

Where there is a tendency to diarrhoea everything 
should be given cold. 

If a sick person expresses a strong desire for some 
article of food it should be mentioned to the doctor. 
These cravings are often nature’s way of indicating 
that the system lacks some constituent that the desired 
viand is rich in. 

If stimulant is ordered, the exact quantity to be given 
in twelve hours must be ascertained and divided into 
equal doses, to be given every hour, or more often, as 
circumstances may require. 

When a bottle of champagne, ale, porter or cider has 
been opcned, and a small quantity used, the cork should 
be replaced tightly and the bottle placed with the neck 
downwards; the contents coming in contact with the 
cork keep it swelled and tight, effectually excluding the 
air. If whiskey or brandy is given, an equal part of 
water should be added unless some other proportion is 
expressly ordered. A strong dose of stimulant is much 
more effectual than the same quantity more diluted. 
There is the same difference in its action on the stom- 
ach as between one heavy well-directed blow and a 
succession of gentle pats. . 

When the appetite is delicate very little food should 
be presented at one time, not more than is likely to be 
eaten. Two wineglassesful of beef tea nicely prepared 
and served in a dainty china cup might be taken when 
a bow:ful would only excite disgust. 

In surgical cases, or where the sufferer is too ill to 
be raised in bed, a bent glass tube is very useful for 
drinking purposes. If one cannot be procured, a stout 
straw, such as those that are used for ornamental work, 
makes a tolerable substitute. 

In feeding a helpless patient the food should be finely 
minced and given in small mouthfuls; ample time 
should be allowed to masticate and swallow it and 
liquid given at proper intervals. 

It is sometimes necessary to administer stimulant or 
fiuid nourishment to a delirious or insensible person. 
When the ordinary means of inducing him to open his 
mouth to admit the spoon have been tried ip vain, 
gently close the nostrils with the left hand, the mouth 
must be opened to breathe, and the spoon can be in- 
troduced. The contents must be slowly poured down 
the throat. 

Beef tea is one of the standard articles of diet pre- 
scribed by all physicians in illness. There are many 
ways of preparing it, all substantially the same in re- 
sult though almost everyone who has had any experi- 
ence in nursing has a favorite recipe. The following 
are from an English medical journal, and are believed 
never to have been published in this country before. 

QUICKLY MADE Brrr Trea.—Take steak from the top 
of the round, remove the fat and divide the meat into 
small pieces across the grain. Put the meat in a dry 
saucepan and allow the juice to ooze from it for five 
minutes over a slow fire, stirring it to prevent its 
sticking. The meat will then be white, surrounded by 
a nourishing gravy which may be given in cases of 
great exhaustion, For ordinary use pour water over It, 
allowing a pint to # pound of beef, and Jet it boil once 
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and simmer for a few minutes. Strain it and absorb 
the fat from the top with a piece of unsized brown 
paper; this prevents the waste that is unavoidable in 
skimming it. Salt and pepper may be added if desired. 


DIGESTIBLE Beer TEa.—Take a quarter of a pound of 
juicy beef, cut it in pieces across the grain, cover it 
with two gills ofcold water and set it over the fire. It 
will boil in twenty minutes; when set it aside to coo! 
and remove the fat. It should be the color of pale sher- 
ry and will be found to be very easily digested. 


Raw Beer Trea.—Take one ounce of beef; shred 
with a knife until the red pulp is removed from the 
fibers and they remain a white, stringy mass by them- 
selves; add two teaspoonsful of cold water, and let 
it soak for fifteen minutes. Give it cold, or, if not 
liked thus, very slightly warmed. 

LONG Tra.—Take two or three pounds 
of shin beef; remove the skin aid the marrow of the . 
bone: cut the meat small, and break the bone. Break 
in pieces a knuckle-bone of veal, and put all into an 
earthen jar. Place this in a large saucepan of boiling 
water and cover it with stout brown paper. Let it 
boil slowly all day; strain, and when cold it will form 
a strong jelly. It may be eaten in this form, or diluted 
with hot water to make tea. It will keep a week even 
in summer. 


The addition of salt-and pepper renders all these 
preparations more palatable, and there is no objection 
to their use in moderation. If the flavor of celery is 
liked a little of the seed may be tied in a piece of muslin 
and boiled in the beef tea. 

Liebeg’s preparation, or Johnson’s fluid extract of 
beef, may be used as a substitute for the home-made, 
but the sufferer tires of it more quickly and it is not as 
agreeable to take. 

Chicken broth is made by cutting a chicken in pieces, 
immersing it in cold water in a saucepan, and boiling 
it for two hours. The fat must be removed by skim- 
ming. 

To make chicken panada, rub together in a mortar 
the meat from the breast and wings of a roast or boiled 
chicken, with an equal quantity of stale bread; then 
add gradually the water in which the chicken was 
boiled; boil for a few minutes, and rub through a fine 
sieve. 


ANCIENT BILLS OF FARE. 
By Mrs. HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


* E have been somewhat amused at a request from 

a ‘Young Friend ”"—which we give in full— 
but, remembering how much fancy and imagination 
affect the judgment and reason even when forming 
opinions on every day's occurrences or history, we are 
less inclined to think the question singular or pass it 
by unanswered : 

“I have read so much of the wonderful feasts and banquets 
of ancient times, the almost fabulous entertainments of the 
emperors and nobles of Greece and Rome, tbat I am very 
curious to learn something more definite about them. To be 
sure, most that I have read on this subject has been clothed 
in the gorgeous descriptions of romance, but there must have 
been some foundation of truth in them. And in these days 
of * progress and ‘modern improvements.’ when people of 
great wealth wive their elegant dinners and festivals, I can't 
but marvel that all knowledge of the wonderful preparations 
and cooking by which the ancient magnificence was consum.- 
mated should have so completely died our. 

* Do tell me, dear Mra. Beecher, if you can, how the dishes 
which must bave cost a small fortune were prepared. How 
could they, when the descriptions sound so elaborate, keep 
up their entertainments for days? 

“Tam young, expecting soon to commence housekeeping, 
am fond of trying pew things, and shall be able to afford a 
little extravagance. I should so enjoy surprising my husband 
by a dainty entertainment, now and then, entirely different 
from the common run of things.”’ 

You would indeed surprise your husband and guests 
with something entirely different, quite out of the 
common run of things, if we could give you such re- 
ceipts and you should be able to bring the preparation 
to a successful termination. The daintiness of the 
entertainment, however, would, we fear, be somewhat 
questionable. It would be difficult to give the process 
of preparing or cooking all that in those remote times 
constituted a feast. Few, if any, of their receipts have 
been recorded. We know none that one could follow 
successfully. Their banquets were lavish, overwheim- 
ingly so, in the amount provided, but gross and almost 
beastly in the composition; and although served in 
barbaric splendor, on glittering gold and precious 
stones, there was no delicacy or refinement either in 
the modes of preparing and arranging the food or in 
those wild and lawless beings who partook of the feast. 

The women of ancient times no doubt prepared the 
bread and dainties, but the men—often the nobles— 
slaughtered the animals, turned the spits in roasting, 
or prepared such savory messes as Jacob was supposed 
to have set before his father. For many, many years 
the modes and implements used to prepare their ban- 
quets were of the rudest kind. Meats cooked before 
the fire in some unskillfully formed dish, or seethed 
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in the pot, bread baked in the ashes, were so rudely 
thrown together that no rules or receipts were needed. 
The real primitive way of giving a teast depended ou 
the immense quantity, not the variety or delicacy of 
the viands set before the guests. 

After many years the Egyptians began to reach out 
and search after some new way to diversify and enlarge 
their bill of fare. And their first effort was in attempt- 
ing to invent more ways of preparing their meal and 
flour—some mode of lightening the dough. The Ro- 
mans next followed, and endeavored to improve upon 
it. They mixed millet with sweet wine, leaving it 
months or a year to ferment. Improving on that form 
of yeast, as they thought, the filthy scum from their 
beers was used, with all the impurities, to lighten 
their bread. 

Ere long both Greeks and Romans took other for- 
ward steps, and attempted many and unheard-of ways 
of cooking meats, in order to secure some new gratifi- 
cation for the palate. In their mad longings for some 
new pleasure—something to lure them on to greater 
feats of gormandizing—they trampled on every law of 
nature, moderation, decency and common sense, until 
there were no bounds to their excesses and extrava- 
gance. The Romans, both rulers and nobles, were 
coarser in their indulgence than the Greeks. Their 
emperors gorged themselves with food and wines till 
they could not stir, but ‘‘a slave was ready with a 
feather to tickle the palate and relieve them of their 
surfeit,” only that they might begin again, eating at 
all. hours, day and night, and ruining their courtiers 
by the extravagant entertainments they dared not 
refuse. No banquet that was thought fit for the em- 
peror could be prepared for less than 400,000 sesterces, 
or $16,000. This was considered a moderate price to 
pay for the honor, the least they dared to offer. 

Nothing was prized after a while in these mad orgies 
that was not obtained at great expense, even when the 
material was far less delicate and palatable than many 
cheaper kinds easy of access. The flesh of peacocks 
is hard, juiceless, and not of pleasant flavor, but it 
could only be obtained at forty dollars a pound, and 
therefore was preferred to more delicate poultry. But 
there were too many who could afford that luxury, and 
so the emperor must be regaled with peacocks’ brains 
and singing-birds’ tongues at fabulous sums. Sucking 
pigs were fed on dates, geese fattened on figs, and 
only the enlarged livers used. 

Fish that could be obtained at home were worthless, 
and many ships were used only to bring fish . from 
foreign shores. The Roman nobles would pay $100 
for a single lamprey, or $500 for a mullet of six pounds 
weight, and on some great occasion $1000 was paid 
for them. If one fish could command such prices, no 
wonder these feasts were the ruin of many nobles, 
when they dared set before the emperor only the livers 
and gills of these fish. When they began to build 
reservoirs to breed these fish and keep some constantly 
fattening, it has been stated that some of their slaves 
were thrown into the tanks for food for these fish. 
Certain it is that veal soaked in human blood was 
given them. If one of these imperial gourmands 
waked in the night and commanded a dish impossible 
to be cbtained on the instant, the cook could only save 
his head by concocting some dish, often of the most 
detestable material, and by strange seasoning beguile 
his lord into giving it the name of the dish for which 
we had called. 
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MELANIE. 
AN EASTER STORY. 


By McCorMIcK. 


I}. 
HE flush had not died away on Melanie's face nor 
did her gaze turn toward Mr. Blake, as did that 
of the other girls, when he entered. She had resumed 
her ordinary dress—which Mr. Blake accepted as a 
mark of delicacy—and was sitting in her earlier posi- 
tion apart from the rest. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said the superintendent, pass- 
ing by the others and standing in front of her, “for 
coming in here, but I was invited.” 

Melanie did not raise her head. 

‘‘They’re always inviting somebody,” she said ina 
tone that told Mr. Blake at the start that he need ex- 
pect no concessions. 

‘¢T don’t propose to annoy you by staying,” he said, 
courteously; ‘‘ 1 only want to ask if you have anyone 
to see you home to-night? A young girl like you 
should not be out alone.” 

‘*T’m used to it,” briefly. ‘‘I don’t need anyone.” 

**No!” broke in a coarse voice—that of the bar- 
keeper, who had followed Mr. Blake into the room— 
‘“* Mel don’t need anyone so long as I’m around. I'll see 
you home, Mel.” 
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Mr. Blake was suddenly conscious of a quick, fright- 
ened glance from Melanie, accompanied by an angry 
look from the barkeeper. 

‘‘If Miss Melanie will accept of my company,” he 
said, quietly, ‘‘ I shall be very glad to see her home.” 

The man came up threateningly toward Mr. Blake. 

‘*She’s goin’ home with me, I tell yer. An’ you'd 
hetter git out o this. Wedon’t let no swells come 
round here.” 

Melanie had meanwhile risen aud was putting on her 
hat. Her lips were set and the red spots burned in her 
cheeks. 

“I'm going home with this gentleman,” she said; 
‘*now—do you understand that, Jim Burns? And you 
can tell Mr. Rosenberg I sha’n’t come back till he has 
discharged you. Let me pass, please.” 

The man stood back in mute surprise. The girls 
who had looked on with eager interest, and who dis- 
liked Melanie for her ‘‘ airs’ and the barkeeper for his 
tyranny about alike, murmured an envious good-night. 
Mr. Blake, with one eye on the barkeeper, waited until 
Melanie had passed out of the room, and then followed 
her through the saloon into the street. It was yet 
early ; the pleasure-seekers were still wandering along 
the sidewalk, drawn into one resort or another by the 
flaming lights or flaunting signs, and among them 
there were men who leered impudently into Melanie's 
face and made her cling more tightly to Mr. Blake's 


arm. 
‘*You do not always come and go alone?” Mr. Blake 


asked. 

In her extremity Melanie's resentment had suddenly 
taken flight, and the superintendent had been so kind 
and helpful that she did not think of retaining it. In- 
deed, her only concern now was what he would think 
of her. So it was with a meek voice that she an- 
swered, ‘‘ No, sir, not always.’ 

‘* You ought never to do it,” he said; ** haven't you 
any one to bring you?” 

Melanie told him of the domestic arrangements, at 
which he shook his head disapprovingly. 

is scandalous,” he declared. ‘‘ Scandalous that 
you should come here anyhow; I do not see how your 
father lets you do it; I do not see how you do it your- 
self. Youare a girl of delicacy. How can you keep 
your self-respect in a place like this? How can you 
meet girls like these and not be harmed? I should 
think your moral sense would revolt at it.” 

Melanie met his questioning gaze with a quick an- 
swering look in which some of the old resentment had 
come back. 

**It is my trade, sir,’ she said. ‘‘I have been in it 
ever since I was twelve years old, and I got the taste 
for it first of all in Sunday-school. They used to bring 
me out to sing at concerts and festivals when I wasn’t 
more than six years old. At first I was awfully afraid, 
but before long I could look the people all in the face 
without so much as winking. Then the temperance 
people got hold of me and used to have me sing 
‘* Father, dear Father” at their meetings. That's the 
way I got into the business. I know it ain’t nice, but 
it pays a great deal better than a trade. I maketwelve 
to fifteen dollars a week, according to the place I am 
in—the Piccadilly pays better than some—and I 
couldn't possibly earn more than seven or eight ina 
factory. Besides, I'm used to it. It don’t seem to me 
like it does to you. Perhaps my sense ain't as fine as 
yours. Anyhow, I can’t get out of it. There ain't 
anything else to do; and if there was, I couldn't do it. 
I'd get restless and uneasy, and it wouldn’t be a month 
before I'd be back again."’ 

‘Shall you come back again to-morrow night?” 

‘“*Why, of course.” 

‘*But what about the barkeeper?”’ 

Melanie laughed carelessly. 

**Oh! father’ll go see Mr. Rosenberg—he's the pro- 
prietor—and he'll discharge him. Mr. Rosenberg can 
get fifty barkeepers a good deal easter than he can get 
another Nightingale.” 

‘* And where is it going to end, Miss Melanie?” 

The girl gave a little start. 

‘Oh, I don’t think about that,” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I'll turn out a great singer. If I only had money!” 

‘** What would you do then?” 

** I'd study,” she said briefly. 
sir.”’ 

It was one of a long row of tenements in the side 
street down which Mr. Blake had almost unconscious- 
ly turned. 

‘*Won’t you come in,” she went on, ‘‘and see my 
father and mother? They'll convince you I’m not an 
imposter.” 

‘* F don’t need that to convince me,” he said. ‘* No, 
I won't come in just now. But I'd like you to promise 
me two things. I think I have a right to ask them.” 

‘* What are they?” curiously. 

‘*Promise me you'll come to Sonday-school next 
Sunday.” 

Melanie hesitated an instant. 

“Yes, I'll promise that,” she said. 


“This is my house, 
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‘‘ And that you won't go to that place again without 
your father or mother.” 

There was a little longer pause this time. 

‘* Yes,” she finally said, drawing a long breath. “I'll 
promise that, too, and I'm very much obliged to you 
for bringing me home.” 

Mr. Blake laughed good naturedly. 

“Ob, well,” he said, ‘I'll take your promises in 
payment,’’ and then, Melanie having said good-night 
and gone in, Mr. Blake went home with a comfortable 
sense of having made more progress than he or Miss 
Meredith had expected. 


With Miss Meredith the week passed by as rapidly 
as weeks generally do with busy people, and Sunday 
afternoon found her in her usual place awaiting the a-- 
rival of her class. She had heard Mr. Blake’s story 
and was looking with some curiosity, and it may be 
said considerable doubt, for Melanie’s re-appearance. 
Mr. Blake himself had no doubt at all, and was in fact 
expressing his conviction, when the door opened—it 
was yet early and but few of the scholars had come— 
and the girl walked in. She colored a little as she met 
the superintendent's gaze, and her look was a trifle 
downcast. 

‘*You see [ kept my promise,"’ were her first words. 

Mr. Blake smiled. 

“*] expected you to,” he said. 

‘* And I kept the other one too,” observed Melanie. 

‘*Then I take it you haven't been annoyed.” 

Melanie shook her head. 

‘*The barkeeper left and the new one is very civil.” 

Mr. Blake looked at her deliberately for a minute. | 

** You know wiiat I think you ought to do?” he said. 

Her face flushed deeply and the eyes were turned 
away as she said, 

‘*T can’t do it, sir, [ll come here to Sunday-school 
if Miss Meredith wauts me, and I won't go with those 
people, but I can’t give up my place. It’s the money 
that I get there that lets us live like respectable folks. 
If it wasn’t for that we'd be little better than beggars.” 

Mr. Blake’s face expressed his disapproval. He 
might have quoted Scripture at Melanie, but he pre- 
ferred to leave her to herself and Miss Meredith. It 
was so much gained that she consented to come to 
Sunday-school. 

“Well,” he said, won't urge you. You know 
what your duty is. Perhaps one of these days you'll 
feel more like doing it.”’ 

It was then time to open school, and Mr. Blake 
turned away. At the same moment the girls came 
trooping in, and for that day any more conversation 
on this topic was prevented. 

In the days and weeks that followed opportunities 
were not lacking which neither Mr. Blake nor Miss 
Meredith failed to improve, as far, that is, as they 
could without annoying the girl or making her restive, 
but with whatever delicacy they approached the sub- 
ject their efforts seemed to be quite fruitless. In- 
deed as the weeks went by Melanie showed so strong 
a disinelination to discuss it that not even Miss Mere- 
dith’s tact could penetrate her reserve—a reserve which 
Miss Meredith could not help seeing was less open 
and frank than atfirst. It grieved the teacher, too, to 
notice achange in Melanie’s behavior. The quiet com- 
posure which had become her so well gave place by 
degrees to a certain restlessness of manner, and at 
times a defiant air and an indifference to Miss Mere- 
dith’s questions that amounted almost to disrespect. 
It was evident either that Melanie was experiencing a 
sharp struggle within herself or that she was being 
rapidly demoralized by her associations, and of the 
two conjectures the latter seemed the more probable. 
The only encouraging symptom was that she came 
regularly to the school, though it could not be said 
that in her changed mood she rendered the teacher 
any particular help. 

Just what to do under the circumstances greatly per- 
plexed Miss Meredith. The girl’s temper was an in- 
flammable one, and it would not do to run the risk of 
setting it on fire by ill-timed warning or advice. 
Coaxing and persuasion were not less dangerous. 
Miss Meredith went to see Melanie and found her 
respectful but perfectly unresponsive, while the mother, 
who was a dragged, feeble looking woman, lamented 
the family poverty and the necessity for Melanie’s 
employment. The teacher then had the class spend 
an afternoon at her own house, but, While Melanie 
came, she was distant and morose, and would not even 
sing for the girls at Miss Meredith’s request. 

In this way the winter passed by, the spring gave 
signs of approaching, and in the Church year it came 
to be the Sunday before Easter. On that afternoon, 
for some reason or other, Miss Meredith felt peculiarly 
discouraged. The girls were inattentive and uninter- 
ested. Melanie, she was sure, had not heard a word. 
She doubted whether the girl was listening now. But 
she would give them the thought that was in her mind 
and let them take it if they would. 

‘*Next Sunday, you know, is Easter,” she said, 
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‘‘ The women came to the Lord’s tomb that morning 
bringing gifts. What are you going to bring, girls? 
Melanie, what are you going to bring?” 

It was a bold expedient and succeeded at least in 
waking Melanie up. 

*T haven’t anything he'd want,” she said, briefly. 

Miss Meredith looked her gravely and kindly in the 
face. 

‘*What he wants, Melanie, is people’s lives. You 
can’t make him any more acceptable Easter offering 
than that.” 

‘*T suppose you mean "’—began Melanie, hastily. 

‘*T mean just what I say, Melanie. To devote one’s 
life, with all its occupations, to the Lord is all he asks 
ofus. When we get to the point of self-consecration 
he will show us just what we have got to take upon 
ourselyes—and what we have got to give up. Think 
it over, girls, this week, wont you?’’ 

There was no response, nor did Miss Meredith expect 
any. Melanie sat with her face turned away, her lips 
tightly closed and an air of angry indifference to all 
that had been said. When the school was dismissed 
she rose abruptly, and, without bidding the teacher 
good-by, walked rapidly out of the room. 

‘** Melanie’s mad,” said one of the girls. 

*“‘She’s always mad now-a-days,” returned Susan 
Ryan, whose devotion had long since cooled, ‘and I 
don’t think her voice is as good as it was, either. Do 
you know what sort of a place it is she sings in, Miss 
Meredith?” 

Miss Meredith did not encourage 
gossip. 

‘Yes, I know,” she said briefly. ‘* Good-by, girls ;” 
and with a sore, disheartened feeling walked out of 
the class down the room. 

‘«T’ve fired my last shot, Mr. Blake,’ she said, meet- 
ing the superintendent midway. 

‘* Don’t say that, Miss Meredith. I have always ad- 
mired the endlessness of your, resources.”’ 

She shook her head half sadly. 

‘“‘T am afraid they have failed here, at any rate,’’ she 
said. 


back-biting or 


The impression of failure did not leave Miss Mere- 
dith’s mind. It came to her at at odd times when she 
thought she had quite driven it away, and could not be 
suppressed even by the activities of her daily life. As 
the next Sunday drew near it even deepened, and filled 
her with a strange reluctance to meet the day which 
of all others ought to be bright and joyous and wel- 
come. And it was with a dull, undefined sense of ap- 
prehension that on Easter morning she left the room 
and went down to breakfast. 

The family were already seated at the table, and her 

“father was looking over the morning paper. Suddenly 
he asked, ‘‘ What was the name of that saloon where 
your prima donna sings?’’ 

Miss Meredith looked up nervously. 

‘*It was the Piccadilly,’ she said. ‘‘Is anything the 
matter?” 

Her father hesitated an instant. 

‘“*‘T am afraid there is,” he said. ‘* Here is what the 
paper says: ‘The police made a raid last night upon 
the Piccadilly—a low concert hall in the Bowery—and 
took in custody seven performers, three men and four 
girls, the barkeeper, waiters, and about thirty men 
who composed the audience. They were taken to the 
Tombs for examination this morning.’ I am afraid 
your little friend is in trouble, Nelly.” 

Miss Meredith had listened with a face of horror. 
‘*Can’t anything be done?” she gasped. 

** Oh, I don’t suppose they will do anything to them,” 
said her father. ‘*‘ The worst has been done already. 
There couldn’t be any worse punishment to a sensitive 
person than a night in the Tombs.”’ 

Miss Meredith pushed back her plate and left the 
table. Even her worst apprehensions had not pictured 
anything so dismal as this. Would it not harden Me- 
lanie beyond hope? Would the girl ever come to her 
again? Would it do for her to go to Melanie’s home? 
She went to her room and vainly tried to picture what 
the consequences might be and to determine her own 
duty in the matter. 

It might have been an hour that she was so engaged 
when she was reminded by the church-bells that it was 
nearing the hour for service. Rising mechanically, 
and preparing to dress, she was startled by the knock 
of a servant at the door, who announced that a young 
woman down-stairs—one of Miss Meredith’s scholars, 
the maid thought—wished to see her. 

Miss Meredith's heart gave a quick leap. It could 
not be Melanie, she thought, but it might be someone 
on her behalf. She hurried through her dressing and 
went down to the parior. The room was dark, but 
even in the darkness she could not fail to see that it 
was Melanie herself. The girl did not wait for the 
teacher to speak. 

‘Oh, Miss Meredith,”’ she cried, ‘* have you seen it?” 

There was still a weight on Miss Meredith’s heart, 
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but the heavier part of the burden had rolled away. 
Whatever might have happened, Melanie had come 
back to her. 

‘Yes, Melanie,” she said tenderly, ** I have seen it.” 

‘** But, Miss Meredith,” eagerly, “*I wasn’t there! 
I wasn’t there at all! I went every night up till last 
night. I couldn't help thinking all the week about 
what you said, but I drove it away. Only yesterday | 
felt as though it had got to where I must choose. If 
I went last night I knew [ couldn’t come to Sunday- 
school to-day, and I had been feeling that it was only 
the Sunday-school that kept me from going down. 
Oh, Miss Meredith’—the girl’s voice choked as the 
teacher had never heard it before—* if you only knew 
how I’ve felt these months. I've been wickedly angry. 
I've almost hated you and Mr. Blake. I was angry 
last night when I made up my mind I wouldn’t go. 
But oh! this morning when one of the neighbors, 
thinking I was taken up, came in to hear about it, and 
we not knowing anything of it at all—wasn't I grateful, 
Miss Meredith! I burst out a crying, and mother, she 
began to cry too, and father—you never saw a man so 
broke up in all your life. And I felt I must come right 
up and tell you how wicked I'd been, and how thankful 
I was; for I’d have gone, Miss Meredith - surely | would 
—if it hadn’t been for what you said last Sunday. And 
I don’t know what they mightn’t have done to me, for 
it was the barkeeper that I got discharged that put the 
police up to the raid, and he hates me so there isn’t 
anything he wouldn’t do to harm me. I think it would 
have killed me, ma’am, to be all night in the Tombs,’’ 
and the girl drew a long, shuddering breath at the 
thought of the horrors she had escaped. , 

‘** And, Miss Meredith,’”’ she went on, humbly, ‘‘ I’m 
going to give it up, money or no money. That’s what 
I'll bring to-day. Do you think he'll take it, Miss 
Meredith?” 

The teacher leaned over and kissed the tremulous 
lips. 

‘‘I’m sure he will, dear,” she said; ‘‘and I’m very 
glad and grateful, Melanie.” 

There was no answer, but Melanie’s silence to-day 
meant something very different from what it did a week 
before, while the embrace with which she left the 
teacher spoke more than she could put into words. 
And as Miss Meredith went to church that morning 
her thoughts, to which the Easter bells chimed a melo- 
dious accompaniment, framed this sentence : 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. 


Miss Meredith’s gladness was not greater than Mr. 
Blake’s or than that of all the interested friends who 
had watched the littl drama from its beginning. 
Through Miss Meredith’s aid Melanie was found a 
place in a dressmaker’s rooms, where if she has to work 
harder and earns less money she is beset by fewer 
dangers and not so much disturbed by her conscience. 
Some day or other her friends may think it well to aid 
her to cultivate her voice, but on this subject they 
have somewhat old-fashioned notions, and hesitate to 
put her in a position which may expose her again and 
in a still larger degree to the risks which she has once 
happily escaped. 


A PAINTED WINDOW. 
By H. W. M. 

T was half-past ten o’clock Easter morning and 
Fred was in the corner of his father’s pew. The 
great church was full of people, and those who were 
just coming in had to push themselves through the 
crowd that already thronged the aisles. How beauti- 
Tul it all was! Everybody looked so well dressed, and 
almost everybody had a little bunch of flowers. If the 
bright day was cold outside, and the wide streets were 
swept by sharp winds, it was warm inside the church ; 
the light was soft as it came through the great win- 
dows and everybody seemed comfortable and satisfied. 
‘*If the Lord is coming back to-day,” said Fred to 
himself, *‘ won't he be glad to have all these people 

waiting for him!” 

Then the organ began to play very softly, and a mo- 
ment later the doors at the side of the chancel opened 
and the choir came marching in, two by two, in their 
white surplices, the whole congregation rising as they 
entered. Fred looked at them with great interest, for 
some of them were his playmates. They passed sing- 
ing down the side aisle and up the broad middle aisle 
to their places. Straight across the chancel in front 
of them was a row of lilies, and the font was piled high 
with flowers. Through lesson and psalm and prayer 
the beautiful service went on until the minister entered 
the pulpit and began his sermon, Fred was only six; 
and at six, and sometimes even older, it isn’t always 
easy to keep oneself wide awake at church. The min- 
ister was a good man, but his words were so long and 
so large that only the old heads in the congregation 
could hold them. At first Fred paid attention, but very 
soon he got tired and his thoughts began to run away 


in every direction. He tried his best to get them back, 


_his own house and nobody but himself know it. 
he had stood for a moment, his deep, wonderful eyes 
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but no soonet had he fastened them on the sermon 
than off they ran again. 

There was one thing in the church which Fred never 
zrew weary of looking at, and that was the great win- 
dow at the back of the chancel. It had never seemed 
more beautiful than this Easter morning, when the 
sunlight came streaming through it and fell softly in 
many colors over the marble floor. In the lower part 
of the window were seven figures as large as life, the 
Lord in the center and three Apostles on each side. 
Fred had often wondered why the others had been left 
out, but he could never find out the reason. The Lord 
stood with gentle, beautiful face and outspread hands 
looking down on the congregation, as if he were al- 
ways giving them something. Next him, on one side, 
stood John with an open book in his hand, gazing up 
as if he were looking into heaven itself, and on the 
other side was Peter, holding the keys. Fred knew 
every part of the window by heart, but he was not at 
all tired of it on that account, and this morning he 
settled down in his corner of the pew and looked at it 
as if he had never seen it before. 

After a while the church, the people, the minister, 
all slipped out of his thoughts, and he saw nothing but 
the shining window. It might have been five minutes, 
or perhaps it was even ten minutes after Fred had 
settled himself, when he saw something he had never 
seen before ; he saw the figures in the window move. 
Fred watched with all his eyes. One by one every 
figure came to life. The Lord’s face grew even more 
soft and beautiful, and his hands seemed to be lifted 
out from the window as if they were really outspread 
to bless the people. Then slowly and ‘noislessly and 
in a kind of mist the figures passed out of the window 
and stood in the middle of the chancel. Nobody 
stirred, not even a choir boy tarned his head at the 
wonderful sight. Nobody seemed to see the strange 
figures, but there they were. Fred saw them as dis- 
tinctly as he had ever seen anything in his life. He 
almost held his breath, wondering what they would do. 

After all it didn’t seem very strange to him, because 
he had been told a great many times that on Easter 
morning the Lord rose from the dead. Why shouldn't 
the Lord come into the world this Easter morning just 
as he had done that other Easter morning so long ago? 
For a moment the little group stood motionless in the 
chancel between the rows of white-robed boys, their 
flowing Eastern garments looking quite as bright as 
when the light had shone through them in the great 
window. Then slowly and noiselessly the Lord walked 
from the Apostles who surrounded him to the very 
front of the chancel and stood almost beside the min- 
ister. Fred could hardly sit still, he wanted so to go 
and be near him, for there was on his face the look 
Fred sometimes saw on his mother’s face as she bent 
over him at night, and which always made him put his 
arms around her neck. 


The minister went on preaching, and didn’t seem to 
know that the very person he was talking about as if 
he were a great way off stood close beside him. Fred 
thought it was very strange that the Lord should be in 
After 


seeming to see everything about him, the Lord turned 
to his Apostles, and, with a gentle gesture, motioned 
them to follow him, and they all passed down the broad 
aisle. Fred was greatly puzzled. Was the Lord actu- 
ally going to leave the church? He had always been 
told that churches were the holiest places in the world, 
and that all good people went to them; but here was 
the Lord himself actually going out of the church! 
Where could he go to? What other place was good 
enough for him? Fred could not understand it; but 
one thing he had made up his mind to do: to follow 
the Lord wherever he went. He had always been told 
to do that. So he stepped quietly from his seat and 
out of the pew, and down the long aisle, and was ‘out 
in the street before anybody noticed that he was gone. 

There were not many people on the Avenue, because 
everybody was in charch. Turning neither to the 
right nor to the left, and taking no notice of the beau- 
tiful houses around them, the seven strange figures 
passed rapidly down the street, Fred following at a 
little distance behind. They walked on and on, until 
Fred began to wonder where they were going. Only 
once did they stop, and that was when they met a 
poor, ragged, dirty little child, crying because she had 
lost her way, and the Lord took her up in his arms 
and carried her. Soon they left the beautiful part of 
the city behind them. The streets, as they went 
along, grew worse and worse, until there were no 
nice houses or nice people to be seen, bul only dirty, 
tumble-down buildings, and dirty, ragged people on 
the curb-stones and around the corners. 

Fred had never seen such people before. Even the 
little children looked old and hard and bad. How 
could the Lord leave the beautiful church and pleasant 
people there for such a place and such men and wo. 
men? 
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The sun was shining brightly, but the air was sharp, 
and as the March winds swept around the corners and 
rattled the shaky old doors and shutters the people 
shivered in their rags. When they reached the very 
worst place Fred had ever seen in all his life the little 
group in front of him stopped for a moment while the 
Lord seemed to be speaking to them, and then they 
separated, each one going his own way. It almost 
shocked Fred to see John, his pure face making one 
think of heaven all the time, going into a low drinking 
place; but there wasn't a low, wretched store or Louse 
in the whole neighborhood that one or the other of 
them did not go into. The Lord seemed to be looking 
about for the most wretched and degraded, and when 
he saw such he went to them and laid his hands upon 
them, his face glowing with a light that made all about 
him beautiful. And those whom he touched grew 
pure and clean again. And while Fred was thinking 
about it he heard a sudden rustling around him. He 
opened his eyes wide, and there was the church, and 
the great shining window, and all the congregation 
kneeling for the benediction. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


EASTER. 
By C. H. V. 
“Consider the lilies.”"—MATT. vi., 28. 
OST of you, except, perhaps, the very youngest, 
know the rest of this passage. Christ took the 
‘lilies of the fleld” for his text and preached from 
them a most tender and comforting sermon. 

On this glad morning when we look at the beautiful 
flowers in our homes, and in our churches, let them be 
to us also a text foran Easter sermon. I was quite 
sure you would like this text, because children as a 
general thing are so fond of flowers. One of the most 
ardent lovers of flowers I know is a rollicking, mis- 
chievous boy just bubbling over with life and fun. 

Easter, you will say, means that Christ rose from 
the dead; how can lilies teach anything about coming 
to life from the dead? When we have ‘ considered,” 
that is studied, and thought a little more carefully 
about them, I think you will see for yourselves. 

I knew a little girl who was very much afraid of 
death, especially of being ‘‘ put away in the cold dark 
ground,” as she said. One day (in the Fall) her mother, 
who knew that she was very fond of gardening, said 
to her: ‘‘ Bessie, I am going to plant my byacinths and 
tulips (they are a kind of lily, you know) and I would 
like you to come with me and hear something I have 
to say.’’ Bessie was only too glad to go, so when they 
reached the flower-beds her mother took up a handful 
of bulbs and said: ‘‘ Just look at these, Bessie; suppose 
they should say, We don’t want to go in the cold, dark 
ground—do you think we could have any beautiful hya- 
cinths next spring? And after the homely little brown 
bulb has lain under the frozen ground so many months, 
what makes that spirit-like blossom spring up with 
such exquisite colors and such sweet perfume? Is it 
not like a resurrection —a new life out of death?” 

Bessie saw all the bulbs buried in their little graves, 
and the next spring when she beheld with delight the 
beautiful flowers she said: **‘ Oh, mamma, it isn’t such 
a dreadful thing to be buried, after all. God must have 
been al) this time watching and taking care of those 
little bulbs in the ground, to change them into anything 
so beautiful and so different.” 

Observe and study the wonderful works of God and 
you will love both him and the flowers more than you 
ever did before. Just think; these delicate little 
flowers, which at first seem only made to please the 
eye, have kept some great men busy all their lives 
studying about them, and some very interesting books 
bave been written proving what care God has lavished 
on the flowers. 

I seldom see a beautiful white lily that I do not 
think of the soul and the body. What does that 
flower springfrom? from the earth; the ‘«irt,” 
as children call it. Do you see anything in that ugly, 
dirty root, wandering round in the dark, that gives you 
the slightest hint of the lovely flower that is to come to 
breathe in the bright sunshine? Sol think how won- 
derfully different from this body is the spirit that 
leaves it when we die. Let us pray that our souls, 
like the lilies, may be pure and white. You know the 
only way to make them so is to have them washed 
in the blood of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Easter has been observed from very early times. The 
Greek Church, which is a very old church, celebrates 
it now in a Fourth-of-July fashion. I lived among the 
Greeks when I was a child, so | can tell you some- 
thing about their Easter. They began at midnight 
firing guns and making all the noise they could. 
Very early in the morning they went to church, where 
the altar was heaped with flowers to be distributed 
among the congregation, and I used to like to see 
them returning, each one with a bunch of flowers; 
every house abounded with colored eggs and Easter 
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cakes, and the day was given up to carousing and 
merry-making. As I grew older it made me very sad 
to see how little the Greeks took home of the real 
meaning and blessing of Easter; the outward form 
seemed to be all they cared for—the beautifully colored 
eggs, the flowers, the rejoicing and the feastings. And 
it has made me think often since how careful we 
ought to be to keep the real meaning of things be: 
fore our minds and in our bearts. If you color or 
orpament any eggs for Easter, or if you see at home or 
in chureh the Easter lilies, remember what a wonder- 
ful emblem or tppe they are of the resurrection. 

There is another lesson you can receive in “ consid- 
ering the lilies.” They are very beautiful, but beauty 
is not all God expects of them; every flower God has 
created is a seed- or fruit-bearinpg vessel. The most 
delicate and fragile flower is drinking in sunshine to 
feed its little seed-cells, which, if you look carefully 
enough, you will never fail to find. Ought not that to 
set us to thinking of the fruit God expects of us? Are 
you taking in the sunshine of his love to bear fruit to 
his glory? If we trulyrejoice that Christ is risen from 
the dead, then must he be to us a living Christ. As 
far as we are concerned he still lies dead and buried if 
we do not receive him into our hearts, and show by 
our daily actions that he is living in us and we in him. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces ° 
| S it not a glad thing that there is no cloud so thick, 
no sorrow so deep, no burden so heavy, that it 
cannot be brightened and made lighter by the joy which 
comes to us through the risen Lord this Easter-tide 
brings to our remembrance. And the very best—the 
only thing—to bring to him, as Melanie found in the 
story which Mr. McCormick finishes for you this 
week, is your own “giving up.’’ Though you have no 
beautiful lilies to take to church on Sunday morning 
it is no matter, if you carry the ** broken spirit.” 


AT SCHOOL, Jan. 23, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

[ am a little girl twelve years old and I go toa private 
school in Pennsyivania Avenue, the first and only school that 
| have ever attended. There are not many scholars, but just 
enough to make it pleasant. I study Swinton Spelling Book, 
which | have almost finished, Scholar's Companion, Geog- 
raphy, History, Reading, Arithmetic, Guide to Knowledge, 
and French, and tbat is all, I think. The school-room is quite 
large and pleasant. Every Friday we write letters, so I 
thought JI would write one to you. Our teacher reads usa 
story out of The Christian Union every week and some of the 
letters that your nieces write to you. 

It is a lovely duy out of doors, the sun is shining bright, 
and we bave just been out baviog a good long receas. I sit 
by a lovely girl; she has dark bair and eyes, and the quietest 
one in the school. Very near me is a funny little light-haired 
girl, who isa wa\stalking. We call her the Chatterbox, but 
she isa very bright girl. Weall said poetry just before re- 
cess—** Barbara Freitchie"’ and the “Charge of the Light 
Brigade.”” Wewgetiovely cards every week if we know ali of 
our lessons. Your loving niece, MARY. 


W hat a pleasant school you must have—quiet girls 
and lively ones—just like a bunch of flowers of different 
colors and shapes. Your teacher must be a very wise 
one, I think, and I advise you to make the most of the 
school. If lam not mistaken I have had a great deal 
of pleasure from your father’s beautiful work, and the 
next time I see any I shall enjoy it more because of 
my new niece ** Mary.” 


Now, once more, | must ask you all to give me your 
full name and IP. ©. address distinctly when you write, 
otherwise I can’t put you in ** my book.” 

N. Y., Feb. 28, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

lam gol: gto claim you a8 aunt too, you see, and write you 
a le:ter, and please print it, for | want it to be a surprise to 
my mamma. I am thirteen years old, and I live io a little 
place calied Elmira. I do not believe you bave had any nieces 
frum bere yet,'ave you?’ It isa pretty little place settied in 
between tbe bille from which we get all sorts of flowers in 
toeir time. A friend of mine and myself bave a private 
teacher to teacn us grammar, arithmetic, geography, spelling 
and composition, from nine until quarter of one. In the 
atternoon | bave an hour with a French teacher, and an bour 
to practice, so you see | am quite busy. | cannot write letters 
very well, so Lam going to talk to you on paper. I am read- 
ing the * Life of the Empress Josephine,’ and I think she is 
#0 lovely. Can you tell me bow much a sen is worth, and in 
what country itis used? Papa bad given him in change, the 
other day, one of these ocd little silver coins, and be gave it 
tome. Have you ever read any of Dickens's, and if so which 
one would you advise meto read first? Please to know me 
as Your niece, me 


Who will tell us what the sen is and all about it? 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

lam six years old to-day. I listen to the stories in your 
paper and enjoy them. I bave never been to school, but I 
study at bonie. | recite a little piece of poetry about a but- 
tercup that wanted to be a daisy. Would you priot it for 
your little folks if I would send it to you ? 

I love little Brownie, who made her first visit, she was so 
good to tbe poor little giri. Katy 

MouAWK, N. Y., Mar. 1, 1880. 


I should like to see the little poem very much, and if 
it has not been printed too much before I will put it in 
for the little folks. How very nicely you print. 
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Ww ws, N. Y., 

HITE PLAtNS, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1880 
I am a little boy seven years old, and this is the first letter I 
have ever written. I live in the country now, and last sum- 
mer lhadagarden. I raised a sun-flower that measured a 
yard round and an car of corn as long as my arm; ani! raised 
a cabbage nearly as big as a milk-pan and a bead of lertuce 
as big asasupper-platce. | made the corn big by hoeipg and 
watering it every night. I raised the sun flower the way I did 

the corn. Would you like some of the seeds? 
Your loving nephew, Eppre J. 3. 


The seeds shall be planted, but I am afraid I shall 
not succeed in making the flowers as large as yours 
were. Regular, patient, thorough work is ‘vhat makes 
corn large and good, and minds strong and active. 
Thank you for giving me the honor of your first letter, 


OAKLAND, Cal., Feb. 8th, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
| am going to tell you about a donkey we bave. Her name 
is Jenoy. Sheis about nine years old. She comes into the 
bouse sometimes to get sugar. We bad a new cook. He was 
a Chinaman, ard bad never seen Jenny. One dag the kitchen 
door was left open. Jenvuy came up the steps and frightened 
the cook very much. He said: * Me thought it was dable: 
me we'ly scare"’ (meaning, Me thought it was the devil: me 
very scared). We have a little donkey-cart and barness. She 
is very lazy. When we want ber to go fast we have to poke 
her. She knows every member of the family, and when we 
go out she brays after us. I want to ask you a question. Is 
your real name Aunt Patience, or do you call yourself that 
because you are so patient? My mamma eays it requires a 
great deal of patience to answer little people's questions, I 
forgot to tell you that | was nine years old on the second of 
Janvary. Truly yours, Nep L. B 


You must have funny times with your donkey. Did 
you ever see boys and girls that had to be “ poked” 
when something was to be done? Queer they should 
want to be like donkeys, isn’t it? I want to ask you a 
question: What is your real name? 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


EASTER CROSS. 


Respectfully inscribe d to Aunt Patience. 
This cross is formed of six double diamonds, and has a 
pyramid for its base. The diamonds are all connected: the 
last letter of one is the first letter of another, as will be seen 


by the following 
DIAGRAM. 


Ist Diamond.— Across: A vowel: an insect; severity; a kind 
of cloth; a consonant. Down: A consonant: a tune; rage; 
the summit; a consonant. 

2nd Diamond.—Across: A consonant; angry; a vehicle; a 
wooden pin; a consonant. Down: A consonant; a drawing; 
wise men; an animal; a consonant. 

3rd Diamond.—Across: A consonant; a body of water; a 
tale; to obtain; a consonant. Down: A coosonant: a marsh; 
to untwist: still; a consonant. 

4th Diamond.—Across: A consonant; an animal: a suitor; 
@ metal; a consonant. Down: A consonant: a small dwell- 
ing: false objections; a numeral; a consonant. 

5th Diamond.—Across: A consopant: obese; reward for 
services; a color; a consonant. Down: A consonant: distant: 
a kind of beer; a nickname; a consonant. 

6th Diamond.—Across: A consonant; a point: a part of the 
body; approached; a consonant. Down: A consonant; a 
nickname; a stream; to fondie; a consonent. 

Pyramid.—Acroas: A letter: to acquire: flowers; sea- 
soidiers; lasting a moment. Down: A letter; the abbreviated 
name of a State; to strike with force; to wound; a gum; to 
probe: a body of water: an abbreviation; a letter. 

UncLe WILL. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Names of noted men and women. 

1. Lo’s son did cart cate. 

2. The son offers jam. 

3. Run at vermin, Nab. 

4. Clay, i. e.. car. 
. Ah! C.N., join my squad. 
Second rank jaw. 
Ab! ill man, go it. 
Geologic Lu rakes all. 
Whence b'r rye bread? 


Pers 


SPHINX. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 3. 


Anna L. Worth, N.Y., serds in the first correct answer to 
the cat question. She says, “If it takes 6 cate to kill 6 rate in 
6 minutes, it will take 6 cats to kill 100 rats in 100 minutes.” 


The dificult sentences can be read thus: 
Happy, thrice happy, every one 
Who sees bis labor we)! begun, 
And not perplexed and multiplied 
By idly waiting for time and tide. 
Anagrams.—1, Syncopation; 2, R+ storation; 3, Philosopher; 
4, Substantially; 5, Superintending ; 6, Presumption; 7, Con- 
tradiction; 8, Astonishing; 9, Congratulations; 10, Reprobate; 
ll, Applications; 12, Entangiements. 
Answers received from Minnie Joseph, F. W. Adamson, 
Sharlie Maud Bassett, Pond Lily, H. F. A. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed * Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested and 
enough postage stamps are inclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.-—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to* The 
Christian Union, New York City.’ Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, movey ord: r, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at toe :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Acts with with decided benefit in cases of 
innutrition of the brain from abuse of 
alcohol. 


Mme. A. Bentley 

has issued an elegantly illuminated notice 
calling the attention of her patrons to the 
fact that her opening of a large assortment 
of spring bonnets, among which we are 
promised will be fcund all the latest Paris- 
ian styles, besides English round hats, will 
take place at 428 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
on March 24th and 25th. Mme. Bentley's 
previous known experience in all matters 
relating to ladies’ head-gear may be taken 
as a sufficient warrant that this season will 
find her full of effort to please by novelty 
and taste. 


Sheppard Knapp. 

With the approach of spring and the time 
of moving it will be necessary for many of 
our readers to re-carpet their dwellings. 
We have repeatedly called attention to the 
spacious and elegant warerooms of Mr. 
Sheppard Knapp, 189'fth Avenue, and im. 
prove the present occasion to remind those 
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—The stock market during the week has 
been feverish and unsettled: its temper be- 
ing chiefly due to the fact of an artificial 
stringency in money, which during the ear- 
lier part of the week could only be borrowed 
ata commission of from 1-32 to 1-8 above 
the legal rate. Toward the end of the week, 
however, with the promise of an anticipa- 
tion by the United States Treasury of the 
April interest, and larger purchase of bonds 
for the sinking fund, the stringency abated 
and stocks slightly recovered in values, The 
principal fluctuations were in Ohio and 
Mississippi, which closed on Saturday four 
per cent. higher than the week previous; 
in Nashville and Chattanooga, which rose 
from 831¢ to 96; in Pacific Mail, which 
declined from 51‘ to 45; Manhattan 
Elevated Railway, which after rising 
5 per cent., from 5244 to 57's, f+1l 14, closing 
at 4314, and in Rock Island,which rose from 
154 to 1724¢. Speculation both in Pacific 
Mail and Manhattan Elevated was largely 
influenced by the legislation affecting those 
companies at Washington and Albany, 
The Milwaukee and St. Pau) Railroad Com- 
pany has, it is said, bought sufficient stock 
of the Chicago and Pacific to enable it to 
redeem the latter road from the hands of 
John I, Blair, who recently purchased it for 
the bondholders at a foreclosure sale for 
£916,000. The Company thus secures im- 
proved water-front facilities at Chicago and 
a good freight terminus. In mining stocks 
the Little Pittsburgh after declining to 8 
closed at about the figures of last 
week, on the strength of a telegraphed re. 
port having been received from Professor 
Raymond that there is reason for hope in 
the resources of the mine. The fact is that 
the mine was put upon the market at twice 
the figures which were warranted by Pro- 
fessor Raymond's report, and has been pay- 
ing dividends larger than prudence justified. 
We notice in our advertising columns the 
pay ment of the fifth dividend of the Chryso- 
lite Mining Company, of one dollar per 
share; of the second dividend of Little Chief 
of 50c. per share; and also the fourth divi- 
dend of 30c per share by the Father de 
Smet Gold Mining Company. Reports from 


who may not be already farriliar with the | the Chrysolite show total shipmenis from 
store that it is one of the largest and best | March Ist to 14th of 1958 tons, and that to 


assorted stocks of carpets in the city, ata March 19th $110,500 were remitted to the 


in the selection of his goods is admirable, 


| 


‘most reasonable price. Mr. Knapp's taste |Company’s office im this city. This makes 


an aggregate of $1,000,000 paid by this Com- 


and those who deal with him may rely with | pany to its stockholders during the first five 


confidence upon the representations which 
be makes. —— 

Artistic Wall Papers. 

In no department of art has there been 
greater improvement within the last half 
dozen years than in the papers with which 
we adorn our walls. This is sufficiently il- 
ustrated by the comparison of a bouse pa- 
pered ten years ago with one that is fur- 
nished with the modern hangings, with 
dado, borders and friezes after the cele 
brated patterns of Morris, Dresser, East- 
lake and other authorities on wall decora- 
tion. Among these papers those manufac 
tured by J. 8S. Warren & Co., whose orna- 
mental cut will be found on another page, 
are of cunspicuous artistic excellence. It is 
a fact that papers of domestic manufacture 
cannot be surpassed, either in pattern or in 
workmanship, by any that are imported, 
and are at the same time far cheaper in 
price. A visit to Messrs. J.S. Warren & 
Co's, 129 E. 42d street, New York, where a 
retail department has just been opened, 
will, no doubt, repay those who are intend- 
ing fitting up their houses. 


Healthful Clothing, 


Many earnest inquiries have been directed | 


to the subject of dressing with a view to 
promote and maintain health of body, and 
in response to such an inquiry Mrs. A. 
Fletcher & Co. invite the public to inspect 
the mode of wearing and fitting of the hy- 


gienic undergarments manufactured by | 
them at No. 6 East Fourteenth street, New | 


York -City, and three doors from Fifth 
avenue, especially for ladies and children, 
and to the merits of which we have fre- 
quently called attention. For these it is 
claimed that in their wear an equal degree 
of heat is maintained over the whole sur- 
face of the body, whilst the ut most freedom 
is given to the digestive and respiratory 
organs. Besides comfort in wearing, mod- 
eration in cost is also claimed for these gar- 
ments: these virtues should make them 
worthy of inspection and tria]. Mrs. Fletch- 
er & Co. have also on view apparati for 
remedying ills occasioned by injudicious 
dressing. 


months of the new management, besides an 
outlay of $312,000 for machinery, etc., and 
a surplus now in the treasury of #50,000, 
The Superintendent of the Freeland Mine, 
who is now in New York, reports a yield 
of eight tons cf concentrating ore per day, 
which will be increased, as soon as the 
weather permits, to 110 or 120 tons. 
—Superintendent Smyth, of the Insurance 
Depar.ment, has published a chart giving 
the figures from the reports of life insurance 
companies for the year ending Dec. 31, 1879. 
The following is a synopsis therefrom of the 


business of the New York companies: 
1879. 1878. 


No. of companies.......... 15 
| Liabilities 174,793, 339 
Surplus income............ 32,872,345 32,759,292 
Premiums. . $90,025,213 $32,271,633 
Total... B41 408 $43,357.40 
Death claims. ....... «» $10,191,240 783,741 
4,127,751 4,256,920 
Lapsed and surrendered pol. 
icies | 10,928,113 
Dividends to policy-holders. 7.137 533 
Dividends to Stockholders... 136.068 138.342 
All other payments..... 5,990, 983 6,106.04 
Total.. $35,086,206 $38,141,720 


POLICY EXHIBIT. 
New policies issued N»...... 
New policies issued, amount. $99,465,572 $87 629,532 
policies terminated, No. 31,170 #),778 
Old policies terminated, am $90,501 $116,473,047 
Policies in foree, No......... 21.79 258, 7) 
Policies in torce, amount.... $730,646, 500 $721,744.88" 


The companies from other States make 
the following returns. The number of com- 


_ panies is nineteen, the same as in 1878: 


1879. 1878. 
164. 


Liabilities.......... ......... 166,668,388 792,287 
>urplus income... $2,314,661 82,73: ,227 
22,690, 07 $21.94, 702 
Interest...... 11,725,516 11,512,778 

Total..... $35,012,545 $37.10. 
Death claims................ $10,712,937 
Superseded and surren- 

dered policies........... 199,532 6,967 879 
Dividends to policy-holders 6,193,291 6,93", SI 
Dividends to stockholders.. 142.096 110 507 
Ail other payments......... 4,881,773 5,144,521 

Total payments.......... $31 814,134 $33,986,348 

POLICY EXHIBIT. 

New policies issued, No..... . 35,330 
New policies issued, amt... $6°,399,375 $68,471 297 
Old policies 46,444 
Old policies termin’d,am’t..... $114,817,¢71 


Policies in force, No......... $33,687 337,01 
Policies in force, §726,967.513 


31,710 | 


—Papers have been filed in the Secretary 
of State's office consolidating the New York 
and Albany and Buffalo, Syracuse and Al- 
bany Railroad Companies under the title of 
the New York, Albany and Buffalo Railroad 
Company. This is to form an independent 
line from Jersey City along the west side of 
the Hudson River and the South side of the 
Mohawk River to Buffalo, by the most di- 
rect route. Two lines, one to be known as 
the ‘* Interior” and the other as the “River’”’ 
line have been selected, and if all the land 
needed along the river cannot be obtained 
that in the interior will be taken. 

—In the Maryland Legislature the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has reported 
favorably the bill to change the insurance 
law of the State. It provides that no foreign 
insurance company can locate in the State 
without first presenting a certificate from 
the financial officer of their State showing 
that they had deposited $100,000 for the pro- 
tection of their policy-holders in the United 
States: and ¢ license all co-operative com- 
panies and societies who insure the lives of 
persons at the same rate charged other in- 
surance companies. 

—The concurrent resolution offered by 
Mr. Rhodes, at Albany, for the removal of 
Jobn F, Smyth, was laid on the table when 
called up on Monday evening, March 15th. 
Mr. Skinner, who made the motivn to lay 
the resolution upon the table, is in favor of 
the removal of Mr. Smyth. but, with other 
Republican opponents of that gentleman, 
he is of the opinion that no further attacks 
should be made upon him 1n the Legislature 
till ample opportunity bas been given to 
Governor Cornell to nominate his successor. 

—From Insurance Commissioner Kelsey's 
returns of insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in New Jersey, it appears that the 
results of fire insurance operations in that 
State last year were as folluws: 


Losses 
Premiums. incurred. 
New Jereey Stock Com- 
$226,716 
Otber-State Stock Com- 
520,022 203,953 
Foreiga Compunies.... 341,308 96,113 
$1,639,054 $526,782 


—The N. Y., New England and Western 
Investment Company is one of a class of 
institutions lately organized to enable capi- 
talists to discriminate between safe and 
unsound investments. The names of its 
officers are a guarantee of its character. 
It will be noticed that they advertise for 
sale a new municipal loan of the City of 
Toledo, having thirty years to run and 
bearing six per cent. interest. 

—At Albany, March 10th, in the Senate, 
Mr. Sessions moved to take from the table 
the vote by which the bill fixing the amount 
of loss to be paid on a policy of insurance 
was lost. Carried—ayes, 18; nays 13. The 
vote was then taken on the final passage of 
the bill, and it was carried—ay es 17, nays 13. 

—Tbe Tombstone mill and mines bave 
been purchased by Corbin Brothers, and 
Disston and party, of Philadelphia, and 
Messrs. Simmons & Squire, of Boston, for 
$2,000,000, 

—Mr. Cyrus W. Field retires from the 
presidencies of the N. Y. Elevated Railroad 
Company and the Wabash, St. Louis and 
Pacitic Railroad Company. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
FROM MONDAY, MARCH 15, TO SATURDAY, 
MARCH 20. 


Gieovernment Bonds. — 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


March Marchl?. March 2). 
5s, war, . lus 
10334 ...... 103 
6s, currency, 1895, r.. 125. 125 .... 125 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala., class A,2to5....@ (N.C. 24 
Ala., Class B.5s.......% (N.C. fs, A. O..... 
rk. Sa, y . N.C, 78. c. off 
78 5 C.N.C R., A.O....115 
Ark. 78, M. & IN. C. N.C. 0ff 96 
5 (N.C. 66-180. il 
Ark. 78, M. & R. R. N.C. a., "6F-88....... it 
Ark. 7s, Ark.C.R.... 4 |N.C.n.,J.J., 92-8..,. 18 
. LION. C. sp. t. cl. 1, 4 
Gia. 7a, ind.. IN. C. wp. t. cL 2........ 4 
Gia. 78 @.... Ga, "SI............. luz 
Ill. w. WO 6s, "86 
IW 1S. ©. 6s,..a.M.2%. 69.nf 
68, o., ‘9O-2-8.... My 
Mich. 68 cw 10 IT 6s... n., 
0. 66, dne or 'S3.. 
Mo. 6s due &7.......... 106 6a, n., 66.... ...... 22 
Mo. 6s, due 88...... .. 22 
Mo. 68, due 89 or 00... .107*,|Va. fs, cn.............. 75 
Mo.68,A.or U..due'9?.107 (Va. xme .. BY 
Mo. 6s, fd due 04-5... .1 Ve. 68, cn. 25 
Mo. H. &8. J. due 86. .106%/ Va. 6s, def. . 8% 
Mo. H. & 8t.J.due 87. . 106% 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 


Londen prime bankers, 484%@4.856 1485 @685K 


Vor. XXI., No. 12. 


FISK & HATCH 


Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And other desirable Investment 
Securities, 
No. 5S NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at cur- 
rent market prices, and will be pleased to 
furnish information in reference to all mat- 
ters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in 
regard to first class Kailwey Securities and 
to execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for those keeping ac- 
counts with us we collect U.S. coupons and 
registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
ivends, etc., and credit without charge. 

We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers. Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or sl Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds 
Bunk Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition 
of **Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies of which can be had on ap- 


plication. 
FISK & HATCH. 


Wm: B: (Co 


BANKERS 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all B-nds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought andi sold op commission. 
Interest Allewed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS, 


New York, New England & Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York, 19 Congress St. Boston 
Union Building, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000 


Offers to investors ‘caretully-selected securities 
bearing from @ tu § per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle 
ments made tor holders of detaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpe- 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 


JOUN C. SHORT. President ; 

GEORGE W.DEBEVOISE. Vice-Pres., York. 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Ast. Vice-Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Trea., Chicago. 


UITY OF TOLEDO BONDS 


OHIO. 
ToLepo, Ohio. March 17, 1880. 
To the holders of bonds of the City of Toledo: 

On account of certain informalities in connection 
with the issue of the bonds of the city now outstand. 
ing, for 

CITY WATER WORKS, 
TOLEDO AND WVODVILLE RAILROAD, AND 
CERTAIN OTHER BONDS OF THE CITY, 


the Common Council has determined to make provis- 
ion for the payment and retirement of the said sev 
eral issues of bonds. 
_ In pursuance of this determination and in conform 
ity to the laws of the State of Ohio, an ordinance was 
passed on the 24th day of November, 1879, providing 
tor and authorizing the issue of a sufficient amount ot 
NEW CONSOLIDATED FUNDING BONDS 
of the cits, having thirty years to run, but r deem- 
able at the option of the city after iwenty vears, 
bearing interest at 6 per cent. per annum, payable 
semi-annually, in the City of New York. to cover the 
several issues above referred to.ana to be used in 
exchange for the said old bonds: which ordinance 
was duly approved and signed by the Mayor; and in 
ursuance of the provisions of the ordinance New 
Jonsolidated Funding Bonds have been duly execut- 
ed and i.sae4d, and will bv exchanged to the amount 
of such old bonds outstanding, only. 


THE NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND AND 
WESTEKN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


OF 31 AND 33 PINE ST... NEW YORK, 


has been duly authorized and empowered to conduct 
the exchange and payment of such bonds, and to de- 
liver -uch new bonds in exchange (or such old bonds. 
or pay par and accrue: interest in cash for such old 
bonds, to such bondholders as may elect to receive 
the cash therefor in preference to the new bonds 
Holders are respectfully requested to correspond 
with the above-named company. Very respectfully. 
E. W. LENDERSON, City Auditor. 
H. A. CHAMBERLIN, City Solicitor. 


Si: AND PROFITABLE. 


after careful cere na! exam'nation of secur- 
itv and character of the bvorr wer. Loans vever 
exceed one-third of the appraised value of the 
property. Sixteen years’ experience in makin< 
these loans. Seven years’ experience ita 

Send for Circular. 


T. B. SWERT, President. 


Gro. M. NOBLE, #ec’y. A.C. BURNHAM,Vice-Pres. 
(Champaign, Ill.) 
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Maron 24, 1880. 


STOKES & CO. 


STOKES. gs, BANKERS, 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Bell on Commission 
STOCKS, BoNDs and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


OFFICE OF 


SIR RODERICK DHU 
Gold Mining Company 


30 Broad Street, 


CAPITAL, + 82,000,000. 


P.O. Box New Yore, March 3, 1880. 


Books of subscription will be opened at the office of 
the C ompeny on Friday, March 5th, tor the remainder 
of the unseld stock ot the SIR RODERICK DHU GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, at $2 per share—par va.ue $10. 
The proceeds ot the sale to be devoted to the erection 


“A Hundred-Stamp Mill, 


Anito thoroughly develop the property; it will be 
ample for that purpose. 

Payment may be made 20 Per Cent. ou 
Subscription, and 20 Per Cent. each month 
thereafter until all is paid. 


Subscribers, however, have the ri ees to to pay in tull 
atany time, and receive their certi 


By order of the Board of Trustees. 
JNO. MoGINNIS, Ja., Pres't. 


LITTLE CHIEF MINING COMPANY 


5) To 57 Borret 


115 Beoapwar 
New Your, March 15, 1980. 

The Board of Trustees have this da 
MONTHL” DIVIDEND (No. tho ONE P PER 
the TEN MILLION DOLLARS ($19,100,000) 
stock of this Company, amounting to ONE HUN. 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS ($100.00 or FIFTY 
CFNTS PER SHARE outof the second month's net 
earnings, parece at the Central Trust Company, on 

25th ins 

Transfer Books will close March 21, and reopen 
March @” DRAKE DE KAY, President. 


Chrysolite Silver Mining Company, 


Rooms Nos. 51 to 57 
115 Broapwar, New Yor« 
March 14, 1880, 


Board ot Trustees have this day 
egular monthly DIVIDEND (No. 5), of TW PER 
CE Ad the MILLION DOLLARS $10,000,000; 
capita stock of this C ompeny. amounting to TWO 
NDRED THOUSAND LLARS ($20,0), or ONE 
DOLLAR PER SHARE, out of the fifth month's net 
earnings, pay able at the Central Tri st Company, No. 
15 Naseau Street, on the 27th of March. 
Trnasfer-books will close March 25, and reopen 
March BD), DRAKE DE KAY, 
Secretary. 


The Father De Smet, 


CONSOLIDATED 


COLD MININC COMPANY 


HAS DECLARED DIVIDEND Ne. 4. of THIRTY 
CENTS per share, payable at the office of LAIDLAW 
4CO.,12 Pine Street, New York, 2th instant, on all 
stock issued from the New York Transfer Agency. 
Transfer-books will close on the 22d, and reopen on 


the 25th instant, 
A. HEMME, President. 
San Francisco, March 7, 1880 


THE UNITED STATES LUPE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incerperated 1850.) 

261, po 263 and id 264 Broadway, N. Y. 


BUELL, President. 


Examine the New Form of Policy taaued by the 
United States Life insurance Company 
before inauring elsewhere. 

NOTE THE LIBERA LITY of 
Afver the premiums hree m ears 
have been = upen recetving the pn. tice 


Should the death of the insured take place di r- 
Ing th- continued term of insurance provided 
for above, tbe full f ree of the Policy will be pala 
~—no deduction bel: g made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oo- 
multe wihin three years after the original de- 

wfrm of End whrent ry provides 
That if the ENTIRE REsKRVE isa greater sum 
han the single Premium to carry ‘he 
ful: amount of insurance tu the eno of the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shall be used as as ngle 
Premiom to purchase a pure endowment, .y le 
attheend of the term, thus guarantee og & the 
hey. <meutes mevery eveat the full value of his 


NO ‘SURRENDER of the Policy is required 
Onlya notice from on bDianks 
fur: tan the Com 

Y HA ALL RESTRICTIONS 
ana OONDI in regard to travel residence, 
tion and cause Of death are th 

Making the Policies, after three y INCOR. © 
FOR ANY CAUSK BXCEPTLN 

Office of Middle Depart 

males n Broadway. 
'Y W. BA Lbwin, Sap’t 


CLASS Printers’ - 
“Strvog Slat” (uses, (abinets, Oh 
a og es, etc. for Bogravers.. Pat: 


Co, aon and i & 18 Dutch 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorn, Janwary 240A, 1880, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement & 
ite affaira on the 31st December, 1879. 


jumsa received on Marine 

Risks, from ist January, 1879, to 
Sist December, 1879............... $3,690,066 58 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879............... 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; por upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 

Losses paid during the a 
same period........... $1,524,351 04 

Returns of Pre- 
miums and 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stooks $5,875,558 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


. 1,307,900 00 

Estate and claima due the 
Company, estimated at 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & — Receivable . 1,522,826 85 
Cash in Bank ... . 231,455 16 


Total Amount of Assets..... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cerificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their one al representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, 80 redeemable, willcease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the pet earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’ys 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jonga, Horace Gray, 


Epxunp W. CoRLigs, 
Joun ELLiorr, 
ALEXanvDeR V. B 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 


CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
H. 
James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE Georos W. 
Gorpon W. Burynam, Rospert L. STUART, 
Epwiw D. Moreay, James G. De ForEsT, 
Wu. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LEMOYNSE, Cuaries D. LEVeRIcH, 
Josian O. Low, 
E. Doper, 


RovaL PHELPs, Tuos, B. CeppineTonr, 
Tuomas F. Younes, Horace K. THurser, 
C, A, Hann, A. A. RAVEN, 

Jonun D.H Decroor, 


EWLETT, 
H. WEBB, Hewry Couns, 
P. BurpettT, Joun L. 
D. JON ES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
w. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vitre-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice- Pree. 4, 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance 
45 William St. 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc.,. known to the public since 
ore ms made at THE MENEE Y BELL 
Weer Troy. N. New Patent 
Mountings. COntalogues free. No yo 


The Great Church Light. 


ive the MOsT FUL. the SUF THT, 
and the BEST LIGHT known 
hurches. Stores. 8n w Windows, Pariors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Gaileries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 

Rew ano elegant cesigns. 

Bend size of fo m. Get circular and est'mate. 

A liberal diseount to churches and the trade. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT SLEEPING 


SPRING 
“Ok. 


AMERICAN CA RPET Lit 


THE BEST AND ONLY RELIABLE 


SHOPPER’S GUIDE 
Manual of Fashion 


ISSUED FROM THE PRESS IS 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


The Spring Number, now in press, will con- 
eist of 114 pages, containing the very latest 
details of the Spring Fasbions in every depart- 
ment, together with an accurate list of the 
lowest New York prices. Advance Specimen 
Sheets and Premium List sent free to any ad- 
dress 

Subscribers to the principal magazines and 
weeklies are informed that by sending their 
subscriptions through ‘our agency they will 
secure the FASHION QUARTERLY 
Free. Address 


EHRICH BROS., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curis. Frizzetta Invisible 
Top Pieces, W igs. Hair 
Jewéiry, etc., ete., will 
save both timeand money 
by calling at our Estab- 
lishment, or by sending 
for our latest illustrated 
Catalogue. which is maii- 


Goods sent C. O. D., with 
privilege of eraméination. 


Chickering 
PIANOS 


os feet long; same action and 
quant of tone as our LARGE 
RT GRANDS. 

most pular style 
oft presens day’ 
ves; ace 

style of cases, patent duPpa ING ACTION: 

proved Music s, &e. 


SQUARES, AL ihe 
in Ql ARES, but mor Delng copied not 


turers of Burvupe. 


During the t con- 
T0 BUYERS. ditions of Tra ’ of 
1, will be sold a 
areatly reduced If you 7 
oud thts an opportunity secidum 
ered, 4 r Piapos are all of the BEsT workman- 
ebip of the H HIGHEST BTAN DARD of musica! 
excellence. 


Coase for new instruments— but little used 
prices from $200 to $300. GREAT BARGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, |, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave.. N. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Strect, 
Corner South William Street. New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sel! BUTTER, CHEESE, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters: 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD ®TRERT. NEW YORK. 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIKST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Departments with 


and Choice Geeds f 
Spring Trade, 


NNETS 
ND FEATHERS, 


WE 
NG GOODS, 


DERW EAR, 


An 


Matt ORDERS «4 Speciatty Prowrrty 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


rr 
NT FREE! 
My new, Illustrated Book, ja«t isened, 

ON HUMAN HAIR GOODs, 
Containing 24 panes of information, ‘How to ar- 
range the Hau'r and the Latest Styles.” with 
GREATLY RE puc "KD PRICE of switches, Cos- 
metics. Comps, ete. SEND FOR IT. 

H.JULIAN, Canal street, New Vork City. 
Mention this Magazine. Established 21 years, 


DOCTOR GRA 


Back Supporting Shoulder Brace 


Is so con- 
ructed 
thatitgives 
ad a strength- 
~ port to the 
YS back #0 as 
\ 1¢ chest, 
\ . throwing 
A the bod v in. 
\ to an erect 
| jral posi. 
P ice $1.50 
by meal. 
Give waist 
measure, 
A sen d tor 
Lr cireunlar 
= and illas- 
trated 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS TO 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 4th St., New York City 


Hercules Supporting Corset. 


82. 
«0. ‘2, Woven, Spoon Steel. ............ 3-99 

This new improved Abdominal Corset ts so 
constructed us to give a natural and permanent 
supp rttothe addomen. It cannot stretch, break 
or lose ite shape, svo'ds ali preseure on the chest 
and imoarts an elegantand graceful appearance 
to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.8., or 
Sam pies sent on receipt of price, by 


LEWI™ SCHIELE & (O., Sole M’t'rs, N.Y. 


for 1880. with postal inix 
imt st-talle. calendar, 

Pa 


to any ad ne ' if 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


SABBATH 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


of Model 
Libraries 
1 & 2, has en- 

SELECTED 
GREAT CARE 
SATISFACTION 


couraged us to 
prepare MODEL 
O. ¢ 
GUARANTEED. 
LOWEST 


containing 
PRICES. 


50 large vols., 16mo; 
$25 NET, TO SCHOOLS. 
This affords a rare op- 
portunity for securing books 
of an unquestioned character, 
and suited to any denomination, 
at a low price. American Tract 


Those answering an Advertise t 
will ra favor upon the 
tiser and the Pu r stating 
that saw the edvertisement in | 


Society, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Chicago, or San 
Francisco. Catalogues on application, 


4 


' 
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AND © 
RESS 
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LACK 
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| 
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ed free. Acdresa, 
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or Infants & invalids, 
Used Hoepttais, by Macreas, Phyat- 
A 
food sad suited w the 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE MUCK-MANURE QUESTION. 


\ ‘““GRUMBLER” calls the Union to 
we account for printing Dr. Sturtevant’s 
article condemning the use of muck as ma- 
nure, ani the editor in his comment sides 
with Dr. S. It seems to me that both Dr. 8. 
and the critic are right. Let us look at the 
matter a little farther. 

What ismanure? Any substance contain- 
ing the elements of plant food. What is 
muck? Vegetable matter decomposed under 
water. (I use these words in their popular 
sense. Of course, strictly speaking, tillage 
may be called a manure, in an English sense 
muck sometimes means animal manure.) 
Evidently muck must contain plant elements 
but whether in a shape to be food for other 
plants will depend upon circumstances. 
Usually it is composed so purely of aquatic 
grasses that the elements of farm crops are 
largely absent, yet no one denies that the 
muck will udd_to the soil the humvus, or dark 
powdery element, so promotive uf vege- 
table growth, even though it be in a 
mechanical way. 

But, grantiog that muck is not a manure, 
{ think Dr. Sturtevant is wrong in assuming 
that most farmers draw muck to the barn- 
yard expecting to double the amount of 
manure they make by simple mixing. 
Doubtless individuals have made this mis- 
take, but the majority of sensible farmers 
draw muck not to mix but to save the solu- 
ble part of their manure. Liquid manure 
is the most valuable of all, and the most 
easily lost. It is dried up by the sun and 
washed away by rains. From hundreds of 
barnyards after every storm may be seen a 
rich, dark liquid—the life-blood of the ma- 
nure—oozing away. All this the muck, if 
rightly handled, takes up and holds till 
needed. It serves the same purpose, only 
better, that the straw does which forms the 
larger part of ordinary ** barnyard manure” 
—the standard of all fertilizers. The straw 
itself is not a fertilizer save in a small way. 
It is really the carrer of the true manure. 
So is the muck. And when the two loads 
go to the field | venture to say that more 
elements of fertility will be found in the 
mixed muck and manure than in the mixed 
straw and manure. This is doubtless the 
way in which ‘‘Grumbler” looked at it, and 
if Dr. S. had put his article a little differ- 
ently bot! parties might agree. 

Of course the relative use of muck and 
straw must be determined by the relative 
plenty or scarcity of each. The man that 
bas lots of straw will not team muck several 
miles, and the man that is short of straw 
and has a muck-mine on his farm will draw 
on the latter pretty largely. Every farmer 
can figure it out for himself. But he can 
also afford to drop the question of muck as 
a manure, and, treating the former simply 
as an absorbent, use it freely. This is the 
practice and testimony of the best farmers 
everywhere. It appears in the article by 
Jobn Dimon, printed in the same number 
with “‘Grumbler’s”’ note (the typesetter 
made him say ‘‘ mud” instead of muck”). 

There is one source of fertilizer supply 
where muck (thoroughly weathered) is of 
the highest use, and that is the privy vault. 
Here straw cannot be used, and no other 
substance—earth, ashes, or whatnot — can 
equal muck. Itis lighter to handle, more 
easily stored, absorbs better, keeps the vault 
sweet, and when the contents are wheeled 
out a short exposure and turning over will 
make the heap as pleasant to handle as com- 
mon loam. I know from experience that 
the year's wastage of a family, thus treated, 
will grow all the vegetables that the same 
family will consume in the year and leave 
enough to evrich the lawn and flower beds. 

H. CoLemMan. 

GENEVA, N. Y. March 4, 1880. 

Mr. Coleman is undoubtedly right in 
maintaining the value of muck as an ab- 
sorbent; but Dr. Sturtevant had done so 
before him, though without the same de- 
tailed explanation. 
he says emphatically: ‘‘ Understand me, 
I do not object to muck, or sawdust, or lit- 
ter as an absorvent;"’ and his whole article 
shows that it was written for farmers who 
were hauling it onto their farms without 
any clear conception what they were taking 
it there for. 


The thirty-seventh anniversary of the 
American Institute Farmer’s Club was held 
last week in this city. The most important 
subject discussed was that of *‘crop-feeding.” 
It was reported that Capt. Williams—the 
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new broom that is making such Herculean 
efforts to sweep clean in this city—has 
formed a plan for utilizing the street sweep- 
ings on the farms of Long Island and New 
Jersey. The wastefulness of our generation 
is shown in nothing more than in dumping 
into the harbor, for its destruction, thou- 
sands of dollars worth of plant food, which, 
if rightly used, would come back to the city 
in fruits and vegetables. The President of 
the Club put great s!ress—and none too great 
—on this matter of plant-feeding. ‘ Feed 
your crops,’’ said he. ‘* Let the wheat field 
be fed with its food kind—straw, chaff and 
the manure from it, whether fed to man or 
beast. Farmers’ cattle, horses and fowl 
have large open mouths to receive food, 
and in their dumb way they can beg for 
nourishment. Crop roots, too, have thou- 
sands of open mouths, eager to take food; 
but the foolish and ignorant farmer with- 
holds nourishment from his hungry crops 
because he does not see their open mouths 
and does not know that they require food, 
Every blade of grass drops its leaves and 
stems to the soil where it grows, to feed its 
kindred coming grasses; every tree drops its 
leaves, rich in tree food, for the growth of 
its kind, and, with a generous supply from 
the atmosphere added, the tree becomes a 
giant.” 

To no culture does this counsel more apply 
than to fruit culture ; and in none is it more 
neglected. On Mr. Beecher’s farm at Peeks- 
kill there are two apple trees within twenty 
feet of each other; in the same soil ; set out 
at the same time; living under the same 
climate, etc.; but one is twice the size of the 
other, and bears more than twice the fruit; 
for one has been well fed and the other has 
been left to eat what nature chanced to give 
it. Men starve their trees to death and then 
wonder that they do not do well. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE, 
For the week ending March 2, 1880. 


BuTTER.—Receipts for the week were 12,910 
pks.; exports were 3.564 pks. 

Old butter is in very ligbt stock and selis 
well. Common N. Y. State dairies sold at %@ 
23c.; better ones at 24¢/25c., and some very 
choice, well-kept, well-flavored old Chemung 
style of dairies brought 26@28c. Finest new 
creamery-made butter brought 38c. Genuine 
good to choice new spring make, private 
dairy, was scarce at 30@33c., and some fancy 
special marks brought 35c There are orders 
here for new butter ahead of the supply, and 
it will sell quick and clean well up into April. 


We quote: 
Farm dairy, new spring make, choice 
Farm dairy, new spring make, good 
Creamery, new spring make, fancy. ry, @38 
Special fancy Fall make, private —e 30 
Fairtogood 25 
New York State winter make.. ik @22 
Southern tier dairies, choice to fine. .25 @G2a 
Northern Weish @25 
N. Y. State dairies, fair to good...... 21 @23 
Western fine grain-fed dairy packed 25 @2s 
- dairy packed, fair to good..21 @24 
factory (as in quality) ...... (O27 
Winter roti butter... a2 
Common butter (all States) 18 


CHEESE.— Receipts for the week were 4,778: 
exports, 3,289 boxes. 

The market is steady and strong on account 
of the very light stock. The trade is limited 
to jobbing off what there is left at full prices, 
and, of course, the volume of business both 
for bome trade and export is very light. We 
quote : 

State factory, Sept. and Oct.....14 
others, good to prime. 12 4 
Off kinds and qualjties............... 10 @Ry 

Eacs.—The large receipts of Western and 
Southern eggs bave affected the market un- 
favorably. and prices were a cent lower. 
Choice marks seld through the week at I2c.: 
closing witb a little better feeling at 2c. 
We quote: 


Choice near-by fresh ewgs...... ..12 
Western and Southern................ 2 


Beans.—Clean, hand. -picked stock, either 
mediums or marrows, isin good demand. We 


quote: 
Marrows, per bush.................. 1.70@$1.75 
1.40@$1.50 


BEESWAX is ready sale at 28@2%5c. 

MAPLE SUGAR isin larger supply. Sales at 

DRIED APPLES bave more doing in them at 
easier prices for evaporated; some very good 
stock being sold at 13c., and choice at 13¥c. 
Sun-dried go at 7@8c. We quote: 


Apples, evaporated................... 12 @13 
7 @8 


GREEN APLLES have bad a hard time the en- 
tire season. They have been poor property to 
hold or handle. They are now mostly out of 
stock. 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes. $14 0 


Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, compiete. W 0 
Fine White French Chir e« Tea Seta, 44 pieces. 7 00 
Fine Goild-bena French China Tea sete, 44 pes. & 
Fine White French China Cups & “aucera,dvuz. 2 
Chamber Sets, !1 pcs.. decorated, white. 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives. perd 2.......... 300 


ALL HOUSEFURN CHING GOODs. 
Goods from Weekly Trade-Salea a Specialty. 
New lilustrated Catalogue and PriceeLirt mailed 
free Oa application. Estimates furnished. 
L. HADLEY, Cooper Institate, N.Y. City. 


Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Seat 
C. O. D., or P. O. Money Order, Buyer Paying 
Freight. 


TRADE 
MARK, 


NEW LINEN LAWNS 


Just Received a very Large Assortment of 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, New Patterns, 
Five Quaiity, Pure Linen, Fast Colors! Price 
40c. per yard. 

Sample books, containing over one bundred and 
fifty patterns. will be sent to any Address on re- 
ceipt of stamp, provided the party sending will 
egree to return the book oromptiy. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
845 Broadway, New York. 


ANTI-M OTH 
PAPER. 

Absolute Protection inst Moths. 
CHEAP. CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL, 
Sold by all druggists. 

CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 
Samples Free. 1!0 & 112 Nassau St., N. Y. 


’ ALIFORNIA PRESSED SEA MOSSES for Sale in 

/ packages tor fifty cents. White,Green and Red 
Tints. autiful Spe cimens, Stamps taken 

Mrs. JAS. SCHUYLER, Half Moon Bay, Cal. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 3 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
pac kage, in lengths from one to ten yards each. Send 


for Circular about Knitting Silk 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 468 Broadway, N.Y. 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


8150 TO 8400.—A)l strictly firat- 
class.—Sold at wholesale factory 

rrices. Hicurst Honors at Centennial 

Exhibition athushek's Scale for Square Grands. 
Finest U prights ~" America. = 12,000 in use. 


(atalogue of 48 pa 

JUBILEE DRGA NN. the bestin the world. An 
S stop organ only $65; 13 stops, 97—Circulartree. All 
sent on 15 days’ trial—/reight free if unsatisfacto 
Factery: 57th St. and 10th Ave. SHEE ET 


at \ price. Catalogue of ORGANS 


eon hoice pieces sent for 3c. stamp. 
re sa 
MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., Box 2058, 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW 6 St. 8, Beet Golden Tongue Rev us, tet a, 
Knee Swelle, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stoo! & Book 
few Pianos, 8143 8265. oF Free 
Address Dane! F. Beatty, Washington, °w Jersey. 


50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
lue # chromos, Star Prt'g Co., Northford, Ct. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 


SP If you have a GARDEN or a FARM, 
and wish to know how to grow 


Strawberries, 
Blackberries 
pes, etc. 


SEND LY FoR 


PURDY’S 


NEW EDITION (1880) of the 


SMALL FRUIT, 


INSTRUCTOR. 


t tells in plain, simple language how to plant, grov, 


et the beat crope, giving 
ow to dry, force, pot, 
limes: 


and market the above, how to 
the best — for growing: 
i 


cloth pound. Bie. raid stage 
AGE Ts WA! Also his Catalogue on 


SMALL FRUITS 
Address 


2 pages), FREE to all applicants. 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


Vou. XXTI., No. 192, 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


HANDBOOK”. FLOWER SEED PLaws 


FARM R GARDEN SMALL FRUITS awp 


caroen 


EsTABLISHED 1945. 


150 pages. Over 800 Illustrations, and a Beautifully 


Colored Pla wo of Pansics. Mailed for 10 Cents 


BLISY ILL RATED AMATEL IDE 
THE FLOWE ND KITCHEN GA EN ade 

wore practical ink ion on gardening than an bigh priced 
Our list oom prises 2,000 varietics Flower Seeds, | ow 
varieties Bulbs and Plants, 500 varieties Vegetable Seeds, soy 
varieti« atoes. ete, 220 pages, over 600 Iliustration«. «, 
age color flowers. Price: paper covers, 55 


t in 1, 
iL TRATED PoTaTe © ATALOG re. 
uA A 


all ate 
cents, hk. BLISS & SONS, B4 iow 


Trees at Half Rates 


All of the best quality, at the former Nurseries of 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


At Flushing, L.. 1. The # ock is firat-c lass, an 
embraces the best Street Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens. 
Rhododendrons, ete. For Catalogues address 


A. B. CRANE, Executor, Flushing, N. Y. 


Our New Descriptive 


CATALOCUE 
of Flower and Vegetable 


SEEDS, 


“a Grasses, Small Fruits, &c., 


is now reacy for who enclose stamp 
for postage R. & CO., 
P.O. Box 374. 189 & 191 Water St., N. Y. 


ROCHESTER 


NURSERIES 


Y Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses. New 
Spring PRIC E LIST, with prices per dozen, 10), 
10, mailed tree to all applicants. Send stamps tor 
Descriptive FRUIT and Tilustrated ORNAMENTAL 
Catalogues, six cents each. Low prices, prompt at. 
ention and stock. Addreas 

. LITTLE, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual! Priced Catalogue is now yeney, 
and will be mailed free to all applicants. It 
contains all the leading and most popular 


sorts of 
VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
AND 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last sea- 
son, and nearly everything else in my line of 
business. 


ALFRED BRIDCEMAN, 


No. S876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


e largest and most Complete stock of 

and Ornamental Comp in the 

Jrnamental etc... (new )w 

Free, No. §, Catalogue of 

Roses, with beautiful plate of Hew ‘and Rare Roses, 

0 cts. ; plain, Free. dutalogue of Straw- 
rries, with plate, a. pe 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester... 


ROSES 


Pjants tor 
Mattoon, Il. 


J. MONTGOMERY, 


L, E. RANSOM, Maiden Lane, City. 
e PERFECT SUTTER COLOR at Lowest Prices. 


Orange Grove in Florida. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT FOR MEN OF 
MODERATE MEANS. 

Five acres of choice land, thriving settiement. 
healthy locality, in the Lake and Hill region of “Fr 
ange county. Four Hundred Orange Trees br. ught 
into bearing copdition in tive years. Entire cost 3', 
00—$600 first vear, and $300 each for othe ? fo ur. A 
number of Groves belonging to clergymen and « them 
located here and under my charge. Retersas te '' 
liability and competency, to Rt. Rev. Bisho W hip- 
p'e, of Minnesota, Rt. Rev. Bishop Touns. of Florida, 
and many others. 8'x years’ e xperience. Address 
H. 8. KEDNEY, Maitland, Fla. 


50,000 FARMS! ist A 
|| NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


IN $2.50 per Acre and Upward ari! |D) 
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FAOT AND RUMOR. 


ODE TO SPRING. 
O Fly 
Tbat buzzest on the wall, 
Take care thou do not fall, 
Thou climbst so high. 
O Fly 
Thou surely dost not know 
The glee and yet the woe 
Thou bringst to I. 


You see 
When’er I bear thy wing, 
I always think of Spring 
And all that sort of thing— 
Of epring suits and straw hats, 
Of tender moonlight chats 
Of pretty coaxing girls, 
Banged hair and flowing curls, 
Of woods and vales and rills, 
’Tis then my spirit thrills 

With glee. 
—{Amherst Student. 

—An oyster war is impending on the 
Lower Rappahannock. 

—The Marquis of Lorne has been having 
private theatricals at Rideau Hall. 

—The many friends of Chung How will 
regret to hear that he bas lost his head by 
the usual Chinese process. 

—Sorosis dined at Delmonico’s, March 
15th. Miss Frances E. Willard was one of 
the after-dinner speakers. 

—If gold medals continue to be showered 
on Professor Nordenskjold the Arctic regions 
will shortly be populous with eager dis- 
coverers. 

—Alexander J. Davis, a Jersey City archi- 
tect, has offered the Cooper Union his large 
collection of engravings and his valuable 
architectural library. 

—It now appears that Mr. Wm. Vander- 
bilt is the unknown person who pays for the 
ticket of the obelisk on its journey to this 
city. The price is $75,000, 

—Maine has a new liquor law which sup- 
presses clubs as nuisances, prohibits giving 
away of liquor, and punishes intoxication 
whether in public or private. 

—At a meeting of the London Central 
Arctic Committee a resolution was passed 
appointing May, 1881, as the time for the 
sailing of the New British Arctic Expedi- 
tion. 

—The Paris “ Figaro" is one of the most 
successful newspapers in the world. Its in- 
come for 1879 was 5,395,641 francs and its 
expenses 3,414.582 francs, leaving a net profit 
of about $400,000. 

—The object of the proposed new charter 
of the city of New York is nct to give the 
city good government but to give the Re- 
publicans good offices. It is admirably 
adapted to its end. 

—The Stewart estate has another heir. 
He lives in Vermont. He claims $100,000; 
and he has attached mills, tenement houses 
and a boarding house in Woodstock village 
to secure his claim. 

—New York has a growing taste for 
flowers. There are 500 florists within a 
radius of ten miles from the City Hall, and 
the capital invested in the business is not 
less than $8,000,000. 

—The voters of Westfield, Mass., ought to 
be disfranchised for bad manners. When 
the ladies of the town went to the polls only 
two or three of the crowd of men present 
removed their hats or their segars. 

—A part of the floor of the public hall at 
Lincoln, Penn., gave way March 21, during 
an entertainment given by the public 
school, precipitating 125 persons into the 
room below and seriously injuring thirty. 

—The Grand Central Hotel at Oakland, 
Cal., the Webster House and five other 
buildings, and the wholesale dry-goods house 
of Aurbach, Finch, Culbertson & Co., the 
largest building in St. Paul, Minn., are 
among the buildings destroyed ,by recent 
fires. 

—Dr. Luther R. Dickinson, the editor of 
the Richmond “ Planter and Farmer,” has 
been engaged for two years past in a syste- 

"matic course of forgeries, using the names 
of Jeter and Dickinson, the editors of the 
“ Religious Herald.” The forgeries aggre- 
gate $28,000. 

—Dr. Johnson’santipathy to the Scotch is 
not shared in by the English royal family. 
If rumor be true, the place of the gallant 
Governor-General of Canada in the Queen’s 
domestic circle will not long be as lonely as 
his name implies, for it is said Prince Leo- 
pold will shortly marry a Scotch lady. 

—A New Haven cat, unable to get out of 
& cellar, clawed at the wire of the door-bell 
and made it ring incessantly. The owner 
of the house, after repeatedly going to the 
front door and finding no one there, called 
Upon a policeman, and the two, well-armed, | 


went into the cellar. The cat quietly but 
firmly walked up stairs. 

—The ship * Constellation,’’ furnished by 
the Secretary of the Navy on the joint res- 
olution of Congress for free conveyance of 
American contributions of food to Lreland, 
will sail in a few days with a full cargo. 
An unknown New Yorker offered to pay for 
one fourth of the cargo, the * Herald” 
offered to pay for a quarter, and a full cargo 
is now assured, Mr. W. R. Grace having 
promised to provide for another fourth. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ENGLISH LINOLEUM Ei 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN OLL-CLOTHS in all Widths. 
DOW SHADES. Prices always as low as the quality of the goods will ad met, 


GEORGE H. TITUS, 


CARPET WAREEROOMS, 


607, 609 & GI! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SPRING STOCK NOW REPLETE WITH NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS IN 
AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, TAPESTRIES, VELVETS & INGRAINS 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 
ht Yards Wide, cut to tit Malis, lLrinin 


rh and Kitchens, without Seams. 
WHITE HOLI AND, GOLD BAND and DADO WIN.- 


BEWARE o FRAUD 


To protect the public against imi- 
tators and fraud, we specially cau- 
tion all purchasers of 


BENSON'S 
CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label 
of each plaster is correctly spelled. 

BEWARE of worthless plasters offered 
under similar sounding names, 

Remember the only object the dealer can 
have is that he makes a somewbet larger 
profit on the spurious article. 

SEABURY & JOHNSON, 


Te Preserve your Teeth 


ONLY 


Delluc’s 
, Preparations 
Biscotine, 


(Infant's Food.) 


= §.P. Hair Tonic 


ance.ique 6 Toilet Waters, 
Ba E Sachets D Iris, 
H-WA Elixir of Calisaya, 
= Glycerine Lotion, 
I mw Pectoral Cough 
m Syrup, &c., &e. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


FEESLE WIVES, 
MOTHERS, 


and every weakly. sickly person ra surely 
renatbes and build up the exhausted system 
taking 


RICHARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC. 

No remedy has ever mide mere wonderful cures 
of DY=PEPSIA, SERVOUSNESS and every 
WEAKNESS and DEBILITY. 

itis a sure regulator of the Liver and Kidneys, 
mekes the weakest nerves strong, and the des- 
pairing mind brichtand cheerful, and gives iife, 
and energy to the Gade and 


Free from alcoholic dangers, it 's the safest and 
best remedy ever sold. and all ‘who teke iteut and 
sleep etter and and stronger. 
VAN BUSKIKK & 18 Vese New York. 

DR GuisTs LIT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


& FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, 8chvols and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famiiies going abroad or to the country forthe 
summer can aiso be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca)! on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 7% Union square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high. promotiy proviited for Famtiies, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ Wew Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. Ali skilled Teachers should have ‘Appl! 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
Kast near University Pi.. N. ¥ 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention. Puptis fitted os 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRaD ( - ROK. 


Wy SEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, | 
Norton, Mass, 

wili commence the Spring Term of its Forty-fifth 

School Year April sth. A Home School. Fine Li- 

brary and Observatory, and one of the best Labora- 

tories in New England. Address 

MISS SPRAGUE, Principal. 


LIN COLLEGE, 
Obertin, Ohie. 
Theological, Colleaiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fall Term, Aug.3l. Winter 
Term, Nov. For circulars address 
J. 8B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin ts unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re 
ligtous and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B. RICE. 


PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 


tor Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & 


142 and 144 Grand N.Y, 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County. 


HAMS. 


Choicest Sugar Cured, Whittaker, Davis and other 
Brands. Also English Breaktast Bacon. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 


received fresh every morning. 
AND A G*YNBRAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., 
BROOK LYN. 


Cor. Henry 8t., 


1839. 


HANDENBERGH & 


SUCCESSORS TO 


174 Eulton Street. 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 
ETC., 


CARPETS, 

OF ALL GRADES. 
Axrminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrai ree-Plys, 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


[MY WIFE 


Says: If you want toget posted upon buying Frasir 

send tor an Illustrated Price List to the BROOKL YN 

FURNITURE CO.., 559 to 571 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
Mailed tree. Mention this paper 


Mme, A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street Brooklyn. 


SPRINC NOVELTIES 


in Bonnets ad Round Hats of the latest Parisian 
style and desi 
N. B.—Full fine of mourning goods at reasonable 


prices. 
M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Large and Choice Assortment of SPRING 

Goob-. All the novelties in NECK fee ves 

sOOn as they appear TRE “oY LAUN RY: 
Collars and Cuffs laundried equal to new. 


213 Fulten near Cencord. Brooklyn, 


Wedding Receptions 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARITTY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russ 
Oysters. Jellied Game. Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc... etc. 


Also entire Outtts of China, Siiver 
Glass and Table Linen suppi'ted b 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton Stn bet, lorrepgat and Fulton, 


N 


N. B. Reliable Waiters sent in ail cases. 


C.S8. WEST. Opening. 


French Bonnets and Nevelties of the 
latest Importation, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, March 24th - 25th. 

c.s. WEST. 
304 sereet, 


7 


PROFITS’ 


MANUFACTURED 
KUSSELS, IN 


NEW LES 


e also offer a Full Line of et IS and 


MATTINGS. LOTHS 


CARPETS. 


SAVED BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM 


We have now open an immense stock of the most approved varieties of CARPETS and FLOOR COVERING 


BY OU®PSELVES 


Expressly for this season's Re tail Trade, ASMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 


» &e.. 


D ESIGN 


These goods will be found to combine in an unusual degree, Elegance of Appearance and Positive Wearing 
Qualities, and are iy worthy ot the inspection of intending 
We EAST INDIAN RU oS one MATS, CHINA 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE 
Special Inducements offered to C eS hes, Steamers and Hotels. 


J. Ge J. 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 & 42 WEST lith ST., NEW YORK, near 6th Ave, Elevated R.R. cual 


JOHN VAN CAASBEEK, Manager. 


ure hasers 


New and Beautiful 
REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kiodergardens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices te suit the 
times. Klegant new and eppropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 

Price liste and samples of educat:oral cards free 
to any teachers or agentes sending us their address. 
J. BU FPORD’S BONS, Manufacturing Publish 
ers, Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. Kstabiished 1530. 


AGENTS WANTED. | 


LELL'S: 


Davis & Co., 


edia is the best, 

Medal s, Paris, 1878, 

i better than ever. 
nts write to T. ELLwoop 
ladelphia. 


AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
| 475 Mustrationsand Maps. 
mest complete and comprehensive 


vmMmentary on the entire Scriptures (in 
@vol.)ever published. Price, 
BaaDicy, & Co., N, 4th St., Phil’s., Pa. 
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